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joyed at the pleasure of the parties. All rights not granted 


or transferred, are necessarily re tained 

The Constitution failsto declive that the male element 
alo eshall etter into tie Goverument Ir also fails to 
declare thet the temule element shail noi enter into the 
Government, 

A consiitution once adopted. passes out ofthe hanescfthe 
parties constructing it. The opinions of contemporaneous 
courts, and still less of subsequent courts, cannot be 
substitau'ed for the palpable doctrines of the document 
itself. 

If such doenment, so adopted. contains by implication, 
and withont negation, privileges not intended to be cor- 
ferred, ard the exercise of ehichis not subv: rsive of natural 
or civil tights, the parties so included are entitled to its 
beneti's 

We are therefore to be governed by the decument itself, 
more than by theinteutions of its tramers, which we cunnot 
know. It they have said or done more than they intended, 
we are notentitied to cocstrue against the obvious meat ing 
of the language employed. The law must be construed in 
accordaues withits wording, and not in ace dance With 
the judyment of its executers. The syllogtstic reasoning 
is, “ dovs this eas come under the jaw specitied 7” 

The framers of the Constitution i:tended the gradual and 
cermain extinetion ofslavery. Pub ic opinien, prac ice, avi 
exp diency in later times worked the opposite. The Con 
stiturio: was sileut on the question of new territory, and 
ace 10 provisions for it—coutemplated oo new slave lerrl- 
tory, and noslivery inany territory, except for crime, (see 
orduance of 1737), and yet allof these things Came at the 
demand of public opinion 

‘Toe Coustitution reserved the right to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof; and makes no provision fer 
biuks, Stare or Nitional, and yet we have these, Sene- 
tioned by courts and tegislatcres ; and this in the face ofs 
fact, that it forbids any Scate to coin money or issue bills 
of credit, 

It also provides that private property shall not be taken 
for public use without compensation. We here fiod five 
imuvortant erses Where the intention bas not been the rue of 
interpretation, noe even the obvious meauin. of tre 
language employed 

Bat we will not stoop to claima bad precedent for our 
demands, 

Article L, see. 2, in defining what shall constitute the 
House of Representatives, use, the term © peuple,” a gene- 
ric ter.o,a noun of common gender; tae qualification of 
electors being left exclusively to State law. After “peceple” 
ecrnes another nous of similar significance and eq tally Cou 
prehevsive, viz,“ persons.’ 

Tue prononus “he” aad “his” ave used only in connec- 
tion with theefi- eof president but are also ike the term 
“onan” used geverigilly. There are in te Constitution no 
nezvative declaratiogs ‘Tners are vo positive declarations 
asta Whostail vote. Ie dves pot asseit that even men shall 
vote. 

In the apportionment of representation all classes are 
included. 

I rie Declaration of I:dependence vatural rights are 
affirmed «f the race ortype. [tis a principal of tbat Decla- 
ration “that govern nents derive their just powei from 
the consent of the governei,’ 

“That whenever any tourm of Governmenf becomes de 
structive of these ends, itis the right of the people to alter 
or abolish it. That taxation without repre: eatation is 
tyraniuy.’ 

“Puns mneh for the ert insl document. In the amend- 
ments We find an unumistakab’e detiui'iou of citizen: “ Per- 
sous baturalized or born in the cous try 

The XV. Ameudiment declares that “ the right of eitizens 
of the Usited States to vote shalt vot be denied or abride d 
by the United States, or b any State. on ascount of race, 
co'or, or previous conditions of servitude ” 

Linguage could vot well be more definite; but it may 
be urged that the second sectivu of Article XIV define. 
differeutly. 

Tue term “mate ivbabirant”’ was intended to apply to 
the black man alose. The punishment provided is also 
snecitic, and the terms employed in express ng it may net 
be avplied to the interpretation of tse intention of the 
original document It the fathers intended a limited ap) 
p ieatiov of the franchise, the amendments interpret and 
c ustrue it ditlerenutly, and petsons affeeted thereby are 
clearly entitled to its bLenvedits. The oljeet of amendments 
isitepeal, the vddition of new matter, or their explavation, 

Ariicle 9 The eoumeratios of certain rights shall not be 
co:strued to ceny or disparage others retained by the 
peools. 

A. ticle 10. Powers not delegated to the Uuited States by 
the Constitution, nor probibited by it to the States, are re 
served to the States respectively, or to the p oy ie, 

As before declared. tie regulation of voting »a- originally 
left with the Seates, They had tben, and have now, the 
exclusive jurisdiction within the Constitution. In that 
Jocument the right to vote was not affivrmel or denied, but 
th: manocr of voting was prescribed, 

Itis well known that the Constitution of New Jersey, 
when adimi ted asa State, did not deny to “omen tle right 
to vote, aud that they exercised this privilege for several 
yeurs. Asa colony ber citizens hav derive | this right from 
the Crowu of Eoglacd as subjects who were declared “to 
have and pos-ess all liberties, tianchises, and immunities or 
sxid Crown us if born and abiding within ber cealm.” [See 
Story on the Cocstitation.}] In Eagland wo en holding 
tenures in times vast and present «re permitted to vote. 
[See Blackstone, vol. 11., chaps. 5 and 6 ] 

But to» return The oniv office to whiea a term i dieat- 
ing gerder is apolied in the Corstitution is to the Presi- 
dent, nutil the addition of tue Fourteenth Ameudment 

It this is not e.ongh, then ifapy State or Teratory shall 
positively dec'are that women sali vote, then it becomes 
the duty of Coo yvress to compel all other States to contorm 
to that condition, in accordanee witl Article Fourth, see- 
tiens 2 and 4, 

The Tart ry of Wyoning, existing by legal consent as a 
government de facto wand dejare, has allot the essence ot a 
State, and Laving by Stature enfranuchised female citizens 
ot the Uni ed States in stiict Harmony with the Coustitu- 
tion, as bas also the Territory ot Utab, it follows that tee 
Women of Ce orado are citizens of tbe Uoited States, and geo 

With all other plhiees within their jurisdictioe, as in the 
PD strict of Columbia, and that ds citizens they are entitled to 
vote, 

Now, as the principle is established that both States and 
Te bhiiOoilies may, wader Lilie Cousin On, entranchise 
women, UG as this Detiict is wholly uccer the jurisdiction 
Of Coigiess, We uk thatin your levislative cCupacity you 
Will ut wast becopnize by Low, that those womeu who ask 
it, ure Culitled to ull of the frauchises of a complete citizen- 
ship of the Unitea States, 


” 


‘ 


eS ase 





[For Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly.) 
ROOM IN ANGEL LAND. 





(Mrepames Woopneiit & Crarimn—The following line« are tendered 
in answer to a poom entitled “fs there Room in Angel Land,” pub- 
lished in No. 12 0f your valuable paper, dated Feb. 4.—J, Keuzs.] 
Yes, there's room for vou. dear Mary, 
In the kingdom of our Lord: 
“Suffer children to come to me,’ 
Is the loving Saviour'’s word. 
His tender heart's the same, dear Mary, 
And ever watchful is his eare : 
He calls von now to come to elory, 
And all his heavenly bountics share, 
Angel binds shall soon conduet you 
To vour home in heaven above: 
Jess and the saints will ereet von, 
Where all is peace and joy and love. 


IT have been unkind, dear Merry, 
My words were harsh. mv heart wae blind, 
Your childish wave wonld not have erteved me, 
But sin bad blighted? heert and mind. 
Jesus cal's me now, dear Mary, 
And chides me for my erring ways 
O, may he purdon all my errors, 
And vive vrace to mend my wuys ; 
In his love nad peace rejod lng, 
Trusting in th’ atoning blood 3 
Feeling oll my Sins forviven. 
Believing ina pardoving God. 


O! forgive vour erring mother ; 
lam sorry we must port; 
Jesus calls and T surrender, 
Both my child and erring heart ; 
Take them, Jesus, loving Say jour, 
Thine they are by purchase sure, 
Redgeem'd by blood and Resurrection, 
In thee we find a double cure. 
There’s room in heaven for me and Mary, 
There we'll meet to pirft ho more: 
Farewell, my darling, Jesns cal's you, 
We'll meet on yon celestial shore. 
JANUARY 27, 1871. 
non Oe 
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PETER COOPER AND HIS “INSTITUTE.” 





Mr. Peabody and Peter Cooper are abont the only wise 
rich men we have beard of i: these modern times thit are 
eonfes-ediy addicted to the practice of benevolence and 
philanthropy. In the vast majority of cases where peovle 
have had woney to spare for char-ties, or in any way to 
benefit the human estate, they have followed the old tra- 
ditions in the dispensing of it, avd, instesd of seeiog it 
properly tovesred ‘luring thir litetime. they have exercised 
the religious patience cf waiting tor death before they 
would Jet a dotlar pass out of their hands, and have be- 
queatved to others t e duly of administering thei: larges. 
to the poor and weds, bea they micht bave reaved su 
high and beantifal svtistaction aud delight iu perlormiug 
this dury for themselves 

Tie gentlemen above alluded to bave set a most notable 
example—well worthy of imitatioc—in this respeet, and 
have reversed the aneient order and custow of society 
the distiil ution of their enormous bounties. Irstend of 
vaiting to ao good until after they hove pass d over to the 
‘great majority,” thereby slulftliug, as it were, the responsi- 


a 


buities of thei wealth, and, as a consequence, losing the 
charce of the'rown sp ritaal enlargement and the necessary 
and inevitable reward which comes to all hereafter who 
have done good to the ‘least ef tnese little ones ”—they 
svized bold of the present day and hour, and put into them 
all the practicsl chart y ane love of the.r great avd gener- 
ous hearts. Instead otf post: oulmg their opportunity, they 
have done good in their lifetime. ana have seen to it that 
their moneys faithfully represevted their own ideas of be- 
vevelence and good will to men. 

One is glad to think, too, tha: thes: gentlemen bave, to a 
large extent, revived the chanty aud uses ef the old 
Kurcpe in times by bicldiny colleges for the people, hespita g 
model dwelling houses aid puble libraries. There are al, 
dims «n the right diectio., ad caucot be sufliciert y 
praised. We regard the Ccoper Listitute, for example, as a 
most hoble aod usetul w-socialion, upd as the rreit centre 
of popular civilization in thes city. In so piomiscnous ¢ 
society as ours, where thousaccs of young men—for the 
nest part very impert-ctly educated —c.me to usevery yeur 
from all parts of urope, '6 must be ao immense and in- 
calculable beon. Our pubhe school system cannot reach 
them. They are beyored sts pile when they arrive here 
Hence the value cf the Cooper Lustitute to them, aud to ail 
sucb everywhere who chouse to avail themselves of its 
plivileges. 

It is uct so generally known as it ought to be that good 
old Peter Cooper buit, furcished, and to a laige extent en- 
dowed these adimtable scho l-, so that they might render 
the greater amount of practical service tothe working clas 6 
whom he hoped cLiefly to bevefit. Lu his youth Mr. Cooper 
had a bard struggle with fortune. avd kuew the extreme of 
poverty, if not of absviute privatiov. His cdurution, as 
was tuo offen the cause well eizb a hundred years sugo—he 
is, we believe, more than ciguty years of age, though still 4 
comparative young mau in bealth, and best of ali in the 
tive, fresh fevlhiogs of lis heatt—was very much neglected. 
aud wheo he wasa grown man, le chanced to be interested 
in a young inechanic, whose whole lite was threateved with 
blight and desolation, because he was too poor to pay for an 
edneation that would quality lim fur success. Goed wld 
Peter vesolved from that mowmeut, thatif he were successful 
in bustuess, he wonld found precisely such a seat of eduea- 
tiunus the Cooper Institute teally ir. Lt is free to all 
comets. There ate no fees ; vund the curticulum of ins'rue- 
Lion is so liberal and compreheusive that a passed graduate 
of the college would be qualified tov avy commercial, aud 
for any ultistic, acd even scieutilic situations 

Withio the past year aud a halt, us we uderstand, the 
generous Old than, 80 simple aud chililike in his paoure ane 
mauvuers, 80 genial and so joyous, Whose yrand old head is 
covered With tie suowsof more thau eylty winters, alot 
them happ) ones, because crowded With good avd viriuous 
deeds, Wiese tace is always sunny ard beastitul, aud like 
dear old Clarks u's, suys tou every body le meets, “ God ble-s 
you, my friend !’—this patrop of the education of the peuple 
aud frien! of man, bas, within the last year and a balf—as 
we Were volog tu Siy ubove—muade to more cudowwents 
to the Lustiture ata cost of tweuty thousard each, tor the 
bevetit of men actually envaged in pra tical science. Tue 
one isia mechanics, wud the «ther iv chemistiy. A pio. 
lessor is attached toeacu of these departments, wWLose dury 
it isto be iv atiendarce all day Jong, wed ready to cor ter 
Withand advise any Mechanic or Chemist in problems ot 
pith anddifliculty, which they may Lot be able to deal with 
dlone aud wiatded,- 

li iss utotall sigbtthe greatest and mest efficient popular 
establishment ioreducition ia the United States perhaps in 
the worn, ulthoughl Buy laid possesses cue or two ol marked 





umportunce and fume. Who eau caiculate the gooa tha: this 





college is capable ef yieldirg to students? Think of the 
thousands of brilliant intellects :un to seed, or but, impor 
fectly developed for want of just such advantages as ore 
offered here, * without money wind without price.” Think of 
poor John Clare, the Northamptoushire poet, and let him 
stand for similar thousands—thiok of him with his heart 
full of poetry and music, of the happiest thoughts and the 
sweetest and choicest fancies—unable to write d>wn his own 
beautiful songs and imaginations, because his father was a 
pauper, and the schoolmas'er dil’nt wet his living by teach- 
ing for nothing. Think ofthis same brave, indomitable poet, 
whose earnings did not amount to mote than seven or eight 
shillings a week at that time—thiik of his laying by a 
penny or two every Swourday nig it tor four +r five months, 
that he migtt save movey enough to go to “night school,” 
and learn his pokers aod pothooks, as a preliminary te ‘he 
art acd mystery of writing !—think, we say, of the strnggleg 
of this sing’ng ma of genius and how gladty he would have 
welcomed the Cooper Institute, if sveh a bountiful sehad] 
system had been at his command—and then, all you young 
men avd women, who are sfilld: ficient in knowledge—and 
which of us all is not ?—learv to prize the magnificent ad. 
vantages, the offerirgs of learning, of art and eof secie: ce, 
which the Cooper Institute so giacivusly holds ont to 


ou 

We should not forget to say in this connection thatit isa 
sort of home as well as college for those who chose to 
occupy its halls and cliss-rooms) = Stndents, and even liter- 
ary men who veed a quiet aud peacefal atmosphere to work 
in, could bardly find a more conzenia' place. The reading- 
1001. is an immense hall, and the brary runs, or did run, 
all along its walls. Ii is supplied by a greater variet7 of 
newspapers and magazines, perhaps, both foreign and do- 
mestic, than any similar institution in the city; and the 
library. although it might be better, av@ better arranged, 
contains many valuable boo’ s, but chietly of a promisenous 
character. The time is at band when all this wil! probably 
be revised and atew selection made, so that a student ean 
read up any subject, bistoric or otherwise, thoronehly and 
consecutively. in ‘be books which he will find there. There 
is also a free lecture systcm dunnpg the winter ‘or the bene- 
fit of the members and their triends, and oveasional!ly 
Abraham Hewirt, tsq., Mi. Cooper's son-in-law. and tre 
honerary secretary «of the L[ustitnte—a gentleman of great 
practical ability scholarship aud culrure, who is de- 
voted, heart and sonl, to popular education, and toe the 
‘ffimercy and success cof this institution—oceasionally Mr. 
Hewitt vets up an exhibition «f oil naintinos from the 
studios ot the preatest masters ir New York, wterewith to 
delight and educate the members. This is good as a supule- 
ment tothe arts udies, « bich flourish so abundantly here ; 
aud, indeed, no stranger, at ali interested in artistic elnea- 
tion and prisuits, should fail to inspect the large drawing 
classes which «xist in this institution, and are an hoenerie 
the city. Free hand drawiny, drawing from the round, 
perspecilve, architectural and mechanical drewine, and 
wooo) ener'Ving are, us We learn, the ehiet departmen's 
studied, unle s water-color drawing has been introdue ¢ of 
late, as it was proposed to be. Our lady readers will be es- 
pecially ieterested fo lewrn that Jarge numbers ot their own 
sex are constant students in the art classes, and that m iny 
bave qualified themselves *o become teachers of drawing, 
and are making a good living by th: profession. Weseed 
hardly repeat that there is no charg: of any sort made for 
this, or any other branch of study, tu the Cooper Institute. 
And yet, having ounce bere weitten a brie® aecount of this 
collese tor a New York peper. ve were flooded for some 
time afterwards w th letters from youns wo nen who were 
anxious to study drawing, buts “uly wante to kno v what 
would be the cost ot the enterprise. Ouee for all, herefore, 
let the statement suflice, thas there ure no fees at the 
Coopri Lostitute. 

We would call the especial attention of every youn 
woman to the wood engraving depariment aga brinch ig 
ait in every way suited to their delicate manipulation, and 
excecdiugiy pr firable as a pict ssion te one who is really 
skiiled init. There is a chaice for them just now, whieh 
we can huidly expect they will appreciate, it is true, be- 
cause one must be educated ‘o the art to value a real « ork. 
man at hisduesand tans. Bat here is the fast—Mr. W. J. 
Livton, the preatest wood engrivei iv the acrid, aud re- 
cow ized as such by alt bis brethren, both in this country 
aud in Europ-, is now terchivg this art giatnitens'y to. the 
young wemev who atfeud Ins classes, aod he isopen toreceive 
all «mes. ‘The generosity of this act will be the wore 
appreciated when tt is kuown that Mr. Lintou’s hours are 
each egual in value to much refined gol, and that ir he 
could be induced to give piivate ls ous at all—which ig 
quite out of the questioun—be could not sflord to ao it tor 
iexs than fifty doliavs per hour, reckon ng Lis time at its 
commercial value. M. Linto: has ex cuteu all the great 
wood enyraving—thatis to say, all the very best work, fir he 
will touch nethirg else—that hus been doue in Bnvland 
duting the last fifteen or twenty sears; and he is now en- 
guged upon a book which, it he bad done sothing else, 
would be sufficient to secure for him tmimortal honors. 
The book iu question is Henry Ward Beecher’s “ Life of 
Chriss.” 

Now, we thiuk the reader wiil agree with us that Mr. 
Cooper bas acted in the wisest asd best manner possible by 
erecting this Institute duticoy bis .ifetime, is ao expressicn 
of his good will to men, rather than leavirg the sam- to be 
atrempled to be done, and rumed, by lis exeeuters. For 
yeac. he hes had the supreme jov and satisfaction of seeir g 
the good f uits ot bis selt-devial und berevolence. Hun- 
dreds ot young men and women have been educated there, 
and ure vow occupying respectable positions in hie, who, 
but for him, would, in all probability, bave been mere wails 
upon the surizce of society, aunle-s, hopeless avd vomeless. 
We aliuded above, en passant, to Mr. Couper’s sell-densal in 
the erection of this building; and itis oct general.y known 
to what extent this se'f-den.al reached. But we bappen to 
know that. when be had eemple ed ths building, and given 
the last thirty thousand dollars to furoish if just betore’ he 
gave it to the people, be bad uot more thar teo thousand 
aollars left io the world. He didn’t exyect to be so hardly 
pushed for means, it is true; but this tact never made hun 
waver fora mowent. There was lis public-lite-woik betore 
bim, and complete it be would and aust, even though it de- 
prived himof bis Jast dime. Lbings bud gone awry with 
him durit g that great and memorable year when be finished 
his Justitute; but he bas never joo«ed back since. Oa the 
coutrary, be has pro pered abunoan'ly every subseq ent 
year; aud of so keen wn insight is he, and of such tur-reach- 
ing commercial abisity, thar when the AUautic Cable buoke 
down, and everybody said, “ Ah, we told you low it would 
be; itisall a humbug; if never cid act, aud it never will!” 
he tovk bold of the ‘humbug ” bimiselt, aud put bis money 
in it, and during the next year wade w clear buudred thou- 
saud oit of If. 





A vely good specimen of humbug! J. 8. 
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[For Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly.] 
THE SNOW. 


BY JULIETTE T. BURTON. 


Noiselessly the snow falls, 
Whitening the bare ground, 
Shriving in its soft palls, 
Everything around ; 
Carefully it crowds, weaving winding shrouds, 
Wrapping in kind folds all of earth's holds. 


Cooling every chimney-epark, 
Hiding every patch, 
Covering every tiny mark 
On the sooty thatch, 
Settling on my window sill, calm, «till and chill, 
Silently the snow-king kisses everything. 


Filling up the furrows, 

Where the rabbit burrows, 

Sifting in the little nest, 

Where the sparrows rest. 
Rounding anvels all about, smoothing every crinkle ent, 
Piling every hollow, as the mute flakes follow. 


Taking to its sheltering breast, 

Graves where mothers’ first-born rest, 

Sheltering ‘neath its vestal hood, 

Many a form once brave and good, 
Keening warm the daisies’ bed. screening from the frost they dread, 
And wanton feet each blade of wheat. 


Poe eee" 


THE CONSPIRACY OF TRADE STRIKES. 
DETRIMENTAL TO THE BEST INTERESTS OF WORKMEN—THE 
STATE OF THE PRESENT LAW—THE REMEDY. 

I believe it has never yet happened in ‘he United States 
that the workine c asses demavded “ bread or b'cod,” or 
marehed through the popnions streets ot great cities with 
banners of such strange device, threatening their rulers and 
their employers. Nor has it beev found necessary here (ex- 
ce; t with regard to riggers) to erect a bureau to support 
any particular class of the industaal population. Nor has it 
ever been deemed expedient here (as in France in 1848) to 
neminate a ministry for the express purpose o* find’ng em 
ploymevt for the working, or rather unskilled liborivg 
classes, 

Nevertheless, it has heen provided by the statutes of this 
Stater'atit is a misdemea or fo cons»ire or commit any 
act injurious to trade or commerce. Under this statute 
strikers and t ose who obstruct the trade of employers have 
been frequently indictea. 

Iu all such cases so great bas ben the sympathy of the 
Justices with the workmen; so diffienlt has it been proved 
to ebtain evicence for the prosecution except trou those 
who are unler the direct intlaence of their brother work- 
men, that eouvictions scarcely ever follow. Thus those ru. 
inous stmkes proceed interminably, except in one country 
where there 1s & special proceeding adopted, effectually dis- 
posiog of such disputes—tbat is, France! 

Previous to statiog how they * manage these things better 
in France” ket me snow how very detrimental such trade 
bes are—in the first place to the trade; secondly, to the 
Wor .me”. 

suppose trade is going on briskly, and both employers 
and workmen scem contented. A large manufacturer takes 
ao order for a million pairs of boots, pieces of stuff or spin- 
dles, as the ease may be. He has made bis bargain (founded 
on the then present rate of wages and materials), named 
his price, and eontracted for the supply within a given date. 

But the workmen meet and say “‘ trade” is on the increase, 
Let us conspire to increase our wages. Thev do so. It they 
rewain ont ‘on strike’ the order cannot be fulfilled; the 
mavufacturer loses his order aud bis customer, and is cast 
in damages besides tor breach of courract. Next, what 
happens? Those who had given the order seek another 
market, and the trade leaves its original locality, and in the 
gre.,ter number of cases never returns. 

So far tor the loss of the emvloyer. Now as regards the 
workmen and their tamilies. We read that at present the 
working shoemakers resist the demands of their employers, 
and that they have over $200,000 funds to carry on the war. 
Then count the number of men and women out of employ- 
ment—the average weekly wages of each for one mounth— 
and what a loss to those “ on strike !”’ 

Acaiu we read of two thousand five hundred men em- 
ployed by the Leligh Coal and Navigation Company who, 
by reason of workmen’s leagues, may at any moment be 
commanded to join ina “strike.” Heavens! what misery 
may te the result to the families of those workmen, avd 
what injury to trade in every sense. Nay, conceive what 
injury to moral pride to see good workmen walking idle 
sbout and living on the scanty allowance trom a common 
fini. 

When +he demands of the workmen will have been partly 
acceded to, or their st'ike ends witlhont success, in what 
pitiable state will they find themselves! Trade decreased— 
orders gone elsewhere—cbattels in pawnu—chbildren ul-clad 
—wives groaning under the frowns of poverty—muasters’ 
tympathies no more existing. No word of kinduess to each 
as they atrive at the store, foundry or factory to pesume 
their business, or take their place en qveu, secking to re-enter 
the works; confid nee has been destroyed between the par- 
ties, aud each believes himself injured by the other, and 
eumity, instead of friendship, reigns around. Frindship! 

* Tuey stand aloof—the scars remaining.” 


The importance of this subject is apparent to every 
reader: li.tle study of the crincioles of political economy is 
necessary to understand it: the home of the workman si. 
lent and cheerless; the store or the factory equally silent 
and deserted, speak volumes. 

Now, instead ef inventing aremedy for this’ monstrous 
evil, jet us see what they have done in Feance ou the matter, 
and whether our legislators here may not, by adoption o 
the French plan, »pply an immediate salve to the wounds 
suffered from such wars of ouvriers as incessantly prevail in 
every Inauutacturing S ace of our Union. 

LES CONSEILS DES PRUD’HOMMES 
is aspecial trinunal, baving 4 paternal jurisdiction, where 
tue judges, being elected by their fellows, act gratuitously 
or with excessively small expenses. iv 4¢ciding contests be 
twee: workmen avd manufacturers. These tribunals bad 
their orizin in the mercantile juries which in ancient corpe- 
lations settled commercial quarrels They ean be traced t 
the time of King René in 1452. Buch a ecumeil was foroed 


‘in Lyons in 1805 to conciliate differences between masters 
jand workmen and apprentices. 

With this orwainization—wh ich is formed to conciliate the 
reciprocal ine ependence of the master and workman (which 
la‘ter would fain substitute free conventions instead of that 
obedience which should reign in a tactory)—there are s«t- 
tled many disputes, whieh, though they concern matters 
small in themselves, are yet interwinable if undecrded, and 
which, by reason of their small importance, sre unlitted to 
support the costs and delay of o:rdinary lawsuits. 

About seventy of these institutious are established in the 
cities and towus of France. Their principal end is, as before 
rtated—conciliation. Tue tribural, formed of a mannfac- 
turer and a workman, sits permanently. If this coune:! fail 
to conciliate, another bureau, composed of many members, 
takes cognizance of the matter in dispute; and if the dee - 
sion of these latter be appealed from, the matter goes before 
the Tribunal of Commeice. But such appeals arerare. We 
may ucderstaud this when it is stat-d that, in nine vears, 
out of 135 730 cases submitted to the Consei/ des Prud’ hommes. 
123.549 were amicably arranzed by the minor bureau. The 
judgments reuderea by the other bureaus were appealed 
from in 155 ¢ ises ooly—about one iv a thousand! 

The services cf lawyers are nor peimitted in these tribn- 
nals. No couusellors, po attorneys, vo bailiff-, no sheriff's 
deouties, po marshals, to grind the poor or oppress the rich. 
What a blesasing ! 

When it is taken into consideration that the annual 
expenses 0. Jaw iv Freach courts amour to three hundred 
millions of frances, we can appreciat: the benelicial arr inge- 
nent of a jaidicature so econom:cal as that of the C. 
des P’i:. 

THE JURISDICT ON OF THES® COUNCILS. 

3y the law of 1°06 ihe deerees of 180) acd 1810 is ex- 
tended—first, to enforce regularity avd preservation of 
trade-marks; seco dly, to enturce commercial aud iudus 
trial statistics, and becomes 2 useful an\Xiliary in execution 
ot the laws which regulate the employment of children in 
‘factories. The jaiisdiction is divided nto two parts; the 
first tribuval, a true arbiter of peace. is called the Bureau 
ot Conciliation, and is composed of two men, as before 
tated, Those wio cannot be reconciled by this tribunal 
are sent tothe julge’s office, where many memocers of the 
Council compose the conit. These Councils can punish, by 
luprisonment for a period not exceedivg three days, ail 
auscundact of ap rentices, an tall acts iutended to trouble 
the well-beiug and discipline of the workshops. 

The tirst Council is called the Counce: Co_ceruing Metals, 
and is tormed iuto tive divisions 

Tue secoud Council, coneerning weavers, is formed into 
Six divisions. 

The third Council, concersing chemical produc ions, has 
six divisions. 

Tbe tonrth Council has grouped aroutrd it all other indus- 
trial pursutts which do not come within the three first classi- 
fications, and is vamed the “Ceunecil Concerniug Divers 
ludustrial Pursuits ’? and has six divisious. 











Each of these four C -uncils is compose of fifteen mem- 
bere, of whem eigbt ure Choseo froma the manufacturers aud 
eveu frow jJourneyinen and workmea who have served full 
ipprevticesiips. Tuere are besides twelve alditional meim- 
bers chosen in equal uvumber among the masters and 
workmen, Each aivision elects two, three or four Conneil- 
nen, uccordiug to the importance of the industry repre- 
sevted. In tact, the sixty Couveilmen and torty-eight 
additioval imembers are chosen by about five millions of 
eclectots belonging to workers in wetals, tissues, chemicals 
ave otber industtial pursuits. 

Would: o! such a system of arbiframent well befit this 
tree couutry! Lf so, would it not bea blessing? Lit the 
workmen choose; for‘ one of the two paths before them 
leads down to perdition.” If the workmesu have ug true 
representative ia the Logislature let them elect one; Sther- 
wise let the employers take the goud work iu hand, aud 
may @ blessing rest ov it in either case. 

Vith regard to the Kuightsof S85. Crispin, I may conclude 
with a toast vice yiven by an [rish wit at a feast of a cord. 
Wainer’s puild: ‘May your manufactures be trampled ou 
by the eutire world!” 

Joun T. Row Lanp. 
torre Oro eee 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI—TIHE “SOCIAL EVIL” IN 
81, LOUIS UNDER THE NEW LAW. 
Sr. Louis, Feb. 6, 1871. 

Deak Werexity—The leading spirits of the woman suf- 
frave movement in this State, ussembled at Jefferson City, 
on Thursday last, prescnted a memorial to the Legislature 
und interviewed tue Governor. Mr. B. Gratz Brown has 
already won tor himself some local notoriety as an accomp- 
lished acrobatic periormer, but this interview must com- 
pletely prove his might to the proud tithe already conferred 
upon him of “ the mocern sphinx.” Such an amount of turn- 
Ing and twisting and dodging a question hus seldom heen 
seen, even in these degenerate political days when such ac- 
lion is by no means uncommon, especially in regard to the 
important subject of female sullrage. That the Governor 
Was destitute of sufficient moral courage to place himselt in 
direct Opposition to this movement, which has already be 
come such a powcr in the land, must ve patent to all who 
ave read the report cf t at interview, but that he is also un- 
Willing to express his real convictions on the subject and 
voldly proclaun himself in its favor is no less true. During 
the interview, allusion was made to his speech on the sut- 
irage question in the United States Senate three years ago, 
Which led to the form:.ton of the suffrage association in 
St. Louis, but the Governor seemed, just at this juncture, to 
ve possessed Of a conven eatly bad memory, and nothing the 
air interviewers could s y was sufficient to reeall the sub 
ject to his mind. In mj)1l* to some a'lusions to Mrs. Gov. 
Brown's opinions, the Gc v-rnor said he had an abundance ct 
women’s rights in lis Louse : we may, therefore, fiirly pre- 
suine Lhe future Course Oj taat gentieman will depend upon 

he amount of influence his good lady may have over him. 
Mrs. Minor said - 

“We women of Missouri are wives and mothers whos 
uusbands stand by our side. The husband, L believe, of 
very Woman of this suffrage association—every officer— 
-tunds with then to-day, esking just what weask. They 
Will give us credit lor » teiding faithtully to our duties a 
mothers and hous: kee; crs. We ask that we shall be equa’) 
represented a3 citizens, We ure WwX-payels,; give us equal 
representation.” 

A remark trom Miss Cozins caused the Governor to ask if 
she Was not a little prejudiced against the marriage relanon 
Sie replied in the nevative and said, although not married 
ehe bed been surrounded by the happicet aseveiations all hei 


a ee _ —_——— — een 





life, and would not advoeate anything which woul tend to 
disrupt family relations. She might say, in the werds of 
Gail Hamilton, “a molecule of oxygen re wuing lonely throuel 
space, secking for its mate but finding none, when of a sudden 
Insome hideous nook it discovers a molecule of hedrogen. 
when io! there is a rush, an embrace and there is nejtherany 
nore oxygen nor hydrogen, but a diamond drop of dk Ww 
reposing on the white bosom of the lily.’ She was a mole- 
cule of hydrogen. 

This created considerable merriment, which was increased 
when Governor Brown replied that he shenld immediately 
advertise for some oxygen round here. Miss Cozins is young 
and exceedingly attractive, 

Mr. Birch presented the petition in the Senate, signed by 
2,000 Jadics, and pr ing that a joint resolution may he 
passed urging upon the Missouri delegation in Congress ihe 
passage of a sixtcenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, recognizing woman's suffrage. Mr. Birch bad 
the poor taste to remark that he presented itnot beeause he 
belicved one lota in the doctrine, but bee wise he was a ladies’ 
man, and had been requested to do so by some of the fair 
Ones, 

The matter was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Who have not yet made their report, 

Having given considerable attention to the result of the 
new law litely enacted by this city for the regulation of the 
social evil, we are convinced that it is a move in the right 
direction. The only reason for the opinion, generally enter- 
tained throushout the country, that it has been without ade- 
quate results, is due to ‘he fact that the prosecutions underthe 
rales and regulations adopted by the Board of ILealth, under 
authority conferred upon them by the ordinance, have not been 
Sustained, and the Bourd require further enactments to enable 
them to entorce these regulations. The matter is now betore 
the City Council, and itis b lieved it wil grant allthe Board 
of Healthrequire, Tuey desire specially to confine bawdy- 
ouses tocertain prescribed districts, so that respectable eiti- 
zens may be protected from their encroachments In our 
own goodly city, even our Sest locrtions hive been invaded 
bv them, and the snoject is worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of its authorities. 

The evil is one which, in the present condition of society, 
cannot possibly be eradicated, and Consequently it isinfinitely 
better to take “the bull by the horns,” and use every effort 
to relieve it of some of its horrors—seid, God kuows,. it ean 
never be irced from them—than to inanely told one’s hands 
and preach azainst “ legahzirg immoratity.’ One noticeable 
effect of the new ordimance is the total nhsence from the 
streets of prostitutes, and one may even walk through Seventh 
orGrcven streets without bing accosted trom behind tiali-ciosed 
shutters, Yet St. Louis was formerly noted tor the boldness 
with whieh its prostitutes plied them vocutions ! The effect 
of this feature alone upon the morals of the communitv— 
especially the young men—can hardiy be overrate!. | An- 
other result, direetly attributable to the records which the 
uth orities are now enabled to keep, has been the retuin of 
nauly one hundred prostitutes to their parents within the 
siort period of six months. Does not this tict alone call out, 
in trumpet tones, to tie exc cutive de; artinents of every city 
in the Union to go and do jikewise? That the sanitary con- 
dition ot the city is vastly improved is also an undeniable 
fact. No radical Change Can atinin immediate perfecuon, 
int there is doubtless plenty of room tor Imp ovement in 
many respec's. The ordinance now in torce here enuets that 
every Keeper of a bawdy house or house of prostivution shall 
pay to the Board of Health the sum of ten doliars per month, 
aud each inmate the additional sum et one doilurand fitty 
cents per week, every penny of which is to be placed to the 
eredit of a tund for erecting and muintuning a bospital and 
house of industry for prostitutes,  Althougt the ordinance 
was only passed in July last, tie sum of ninetcen thousand 
dollars has already been reevived trom this source. Contem- 
plate for a moment the result of such an cnactmentin New 
York, with its thousands upon thousuoins of Cisselute wo- 
men! With the cnormous amount of fonds se colle etcd, 
buildings might be erected, and the horrors of the “ social 
evil” thereby mitigated to an extent which would awaken 
the admiration of the entire civilized world, 

We shall, doubtless, shock the tender sensibilitics of many 
of our readers When we assert that the total extinetion of 
prostitution at the present time would be one of the greatest 
evils which could befall us—but such we firmly beleve to 
be the case. Seductions would increase to an alarmiuug cx- 
tent: our homes would be Jnvaded and our Wives and 
daughters exposed to temptations not befere dreamed of, 
In proof of this assertion, there is not a villive in Now Eng- 
land—where the food, mode of living and surrouncings are 
not of a character to inspire lust—in which the standard of 
morality, could it be thoroughly probed, would not be found 
to be of the lowcst order 

We tind affairs here in a very prosperons state. Business 
is generally good, money plenty, and failures are almost un- 
known. The new bridge is progressing favorably and will 
be completed within a year. The Southern Hotel, under the 
management of Messrs. Laveille, Warner & Co., continues to 
maintain its position as the leading hotel in the city. Our 
friend, Major Geo, W. Gilson, who bas lately been united in 
the “ holy bonds” to an estimable lady, Is how <¢ it cditer ol 
the Demoeral, of which Mr. McKee continues to ve the beud, 
I find new evidence daily that St. Louis is not behind other 
cities in ifs appreciation of the WEEKLY, wid it reaches her 
best citizens. 

Much as we appreciate the many courtcsics we have re. 
ceived during our visit here, we do not propose to forget you 
at No. 44, and shull ere long again be among you. : 

a. C. L. 


a eee aide 
Miss Kate Field made an odd mistake at Providence, R.I., 
the other night. A full house greeted ber to lear her lee- 
ture upon “Charles Dickens.” She had committed, she 
said, the stupide-t action of her life; she bad brought the 
wroug lecture! It was not that upou Chailes Dickens, but 
a lecture they had already beard, she was sorry te say—that 
upon the Acirondacks. Miss Kate is the daughter of Mr, 
Field, the actor, who often appeared on the boards «f the 
old Third Street Theatre at Civcinnati Hlewasa map of 
literary culiure, and a sparkling journalist. Her mother 
was an actress. : 
ee Ae eae 
Beutnpd THe Ace.—The California State Medical Society 
refuses t» admit female members. Very well. Wh) can wait 
The old fosies «1 d d-v | ones, of which the faculty is made 
up, in the nature of things, will soon puss away, and then 
new ideas will preveil, 
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straddle that foolish breakwater—a mockery of the Now 
Zealander on London Bridge; untethered buffalo bulls may 
vander in vain searching for Proctor Knott’s stock yards ; 
from the sandy plains gaunt pine trees may rear their heads, 
seeking, like their speculative owners, nourishment in air, 
and disdaining to send sap roots down to look for that “ rich 
alluvial ground” which, not being able to read a raiJroad 
prospectus, they are unable to believe in for want of that 
evidence cf things unseen and unfelt. And for these mis- 
comings, not the horrors of secession and reconstruction 
will be again upon us, but a growing -pile of nickels—an 
ageregation of the two cents per day promised in flaring 
advertisements to fortunate bondholders in the Pacific 
Railroad—will spread weighty dismay on Wall-street brokers. 


———— —— & ---———------——- 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE. 


A further examination of the “Farmers and Mechanics’ Life 
fusurance Company ” shows that hundreds of jictitious poli- 
cies were entered on the company’s books, so as to exhibit a 
large amount of business. On all of these fictitious as well 
as real policies commissions and expenses were charged, and 


the money therefor withdrawn! The last report made by the | 


company showed an excess of income over expenditures of 
$41,845, and this, with an additional sum of $187,280, is now 
swept away, showing an expenditure over receipts for the 
past year of $229,126 08! 

And yet this company had a list of directors of very emi- 
nent and respectable men. Among them was a Mr. Brown, 
a member of a banking firm second to none in Wall street in 
standing and capital,and which a few years ago held its 
reputation so highly as tomake it a rule never to give a let- 
ter of introduction, under any circumstances! Now this 
name has served to introduce swindlers to the insuring 
public ! 

We would like to be informed by the “ World’? how the 
olicies, particularly the co-operative policies, of this defunct 
raud are going to be 1e-insured, as the “ World” tn @ man- 
ner promised, and out otf which fund? We guess very little 
means for re-insurance in this case will be found by Mr. 
Superintendent Miller; but when the “ World” gives this 
information, we will speak of two or three other companies 
in this city, whom Mr. Miller would do well to pay a “ shut- 
ting-up” visit to also, in spite of the ‘** Werld’s” “ quasi” 
protest. 
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The Monitor Mutual Insurance @ompany of Boston has 
followed the example of the “ Great Western” of this city, 
and has been closed by the Insurance Commissioners of Mas- 
sachusetis. Its assets are said to be about a million of dol- 
lars, and its liabilities are very greatly in excess of that sum. 

Mr. Senator Chandler lately thanked God that no “ Repub- 
lican” had ever raised a gun against the country. The “ Re 
publicans,” he said, had put down the rebellion—thrown 
open the broad lands of the nation to the operation of a 
homestead policy, repressed the first manifestation of repu- 
diation, and were honestly engaged in the redemption of the 
national debt; and Mr. Chandler claimed that his integrity of 
purpose and action had led the young men of the United 
States to link their fortunes with that of the political party 
adopting it, and whom Mr. Chandler represented. 


We wish that Mr. Chandler could also claim that his 
“party” had not encouraged “ special legislation” to such an 
extent as to create improper and illegal corporations, whose 
existence is an anomaly on the statute books, and, legal or 
illegal, has made a record there of precedents by which many 
an error Will creep into the fabric of the Government. What 
right, under the Constitution, is reserved to Congress to spe- 
cially enact a law putting in existence, with very unusual 
and extraordinary privileges, opposed alike to public policy 
and to State laws, a life insurance company, to transact in 
the various States the business of life insurance—to affect a 
superiority, it may be, to State companies, organized and 
conducted in strict compliance with carefully framed and 
properly administered general laws—to even attempt, in the 
outset, to claim exemption from the operation of State laws 
or control under the plea ot its “ natienal” origin! That the 
plea was not admitted or further urged, we may perhaps 
thank, not the corpofators of such a company, but the inde- 
pendent and correct attitude of State authorities. 

Meantime the act of incorporation of such a company re- 
mains on the national statute books—and the company itself 
is organized and in close affiliation with national banks and 
bankers, transacts the business of life insurance throughout 
the country under a charter therefor from Congress! 
Although, since we casually mentioned the circumstance, it 
has been commented on in various quarters, and the consti- 
tutionality, in other words, the legality of such a charter de- 
nied, the example has not been without its effects already, 
for, from all parts petitions are sent to Congress for INCOR- 
PORATING, as well as subsidizing, Steamship and other 
enterprises, 

No one measure could have been more prejudicial to the 
best interests of the country—to the authority of the States 
im their own territories—to the advance of material pros- 
perity—to the inculcation of commercial and financial hon- 
esty than this wide opening of the door to ail acts by Con- 
gress for special legislation in the interests of private parties, 
and the best hope we can express for the common weal is 
that such acts of incorporation may be rescinded by Con- 








gress or declared by a court of supreme jurisdiction uncon- 
stitutional and void, end so expunged from their present po- 
sition of example and precedent. The last course is not only 
the most eminently proper, as entirely settling the question, 
but would also render the officers and shareholders of such a 
corporation personally liable for its debts. 

If Congress has a right to charter the “ National Life In- 
surance Company,” why has it not also a right to charter a 
company with the privilege of building street railroads in 
Washington and New York? If it has the right to incorpo- 
rate such affairs as John Roach’s steamship project or the 
American and European Steamship Company, it most cer- 
tainly has a right to incorporate a company to supply New 
York with gas or water—and this being so, State or munici- 
pal rights are only a delusion, and “ centralization” stands 
an accomplished fact in the presence of such an usurpation. 

Infringements on a restriction of one kind lead to an in- 
fringement on another, the example spreads like ripples on 
water from a falling stone—a general laxity is brought on— 
the question becomes not what are the requirements of the 
law, but how can these same requirements be obeyed to the 
letter and evaded in the spirit? Here in New York we find 
life insurance companies holding millions of dollars worth of 
real estate. By what authority do they do this? Chartered 
rights which are not clearly related in the charter are not 
implied—that is the law. What does the general law from 
which New York life insurance institutions derive their char- 
ters prescribe? That real estate taken by a company in 
satisfaction of a debt or mortgage shall be sold from the 
tompany’s possession within five years, and the same pro- 
vision applies to property which the company may have been 
forced to bid in at any foreclosure sale. The company is re- 
stricted to the ownership, if any, of only such real estate as 
is absolutely necessary for its office accommodation. 

Are such buildings as we now see in the possession of our life 
companies, the cost of erecting of which alone cost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, and two-thirds of which are occu- 
pied by tenants, necessary for the office accommodation of 
the companies? If so, by parity of reasoning, a company 
might buy an entire block, put its office in one corner, and 
claim that the whéle estate was held for its office accommoda- 
tions. When we contrast the modest, conservative, reliable 
system of other days with that which these encroachments 
on time-honored precedents are fixing upon us, and see life 
insurance companies erecting buildings for offices costing 
two and a half millions of dollars, and sure to depreciate in 
value besides, we cannot be too guarded in avoidance of the 
last. Already the example of the “Home” in watering its cap- 
ital stock, Pennsylvania railroad fashion, is spreading among 
fire insurance companies. The next step will probably be 


another imitation of railroad financiering and the issuing of | 


watered stock to meet current expenses and losses. When 
it reaches that point people may recognize the wisdom of our 
advice. 

The bursting of the real estate “ bubble” in San Francisco 
is graphically set forth in figures: 
In 1868 there were 6,724 sales covering ........ $27,217,026 
“ 1869 “ * iw ae en 29,937,717 
“ 1870 * ~ 687m * 7 ob 0eeece 15,230,272 

If the excitement of 1868-9 had continued, all productive 
industry woold have been stopped in the wild rage for real 
estate speculation, by which persons, spending but an hour a 
day in business and the rest of the time in horse-racing and 
dissipation, were yet fast becoming millionaires. Fortunately 
this unhealthy state of affairs has ceased. Real estate in San 
Francisco, as here, has become a drug at speculative prices. 
“Homestead shares” are unsaleable, and the depreciation, 
even on business property, is fully twenty-five per cent., 
which, however, is less than in New York. Howrapidly, all 
over the country, fictitious prices have fallen may be seen by 
contrasting the sales of the past two years. 
New York in 1869... . $148,308,878 In 1870... . $105,283.383 
ae «6? 40,478,185 “ “ 1... 37,558,458 
St Louis “ “ .... (morecord) “ “ .... 11,078,426 

The record of St. Louis for 1869 is wanting, but any one 
who was there in that year will remember the large sales 
and high values. 
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STRATEGY AND Surrracet.—Whether the champions of female anf- 
frage who are now beleaguering Congress, subduing gallant Representa- 
tives and fascinating staid Senators, will at once succeed in their object 
is, perhaps, a little doubtful. If our wary legislators could only be in- 
duced to listen collectively and long enough to their eloquence, submis- 
sion would be merely a question ot time and endurance. But this con- 
cession our law-givers, conscious of their weakness, refuse to make. 
The House of Representatives even turned a deaf ear to the attractive 
proposition of Mrs. Woodhull and Mrs. Hooker to talk at it for two 
hours of any evening it might fix. If Congress thus deliberately declines 
to be enlightened, it is hard to see in what way conviction is to reach it’ 
or the political emancipation of the sex to be finally secured. 

But, though temporarily baffled, the cause of progressive womanhood 
still marches onward. Its advocates have certainly no reason to despair 
in view of the recent triumph won for it by Miss Anna Ella Carroll, of 
Maryland. This lady has been reported by the Senate Cemmittee on 
Military Affairs as entitled to an appropriation of five thousand dollars 
for important military services during the rebellion. Colonel Thomas 
Scott, who was assistant Secretary of War at the time, testifies that it 
was at her suggestion the first Tennessee campaign was begun, and, 
substantially on plans furnished by her, successfully carried out. He 
adds that thereafter Miss Carroll continued to act asa sort of confiden- 
tial military adviser to the War Department, and from time to time pre- 
pared other valuable documents for its use. 

This is certainly a curious addition to the secret history of the re- 
bellion, and makes a stronger argument fer the woman suffragists than 
all the speeches they might deliver from now till doomsday. When 
a woman thus shows the ability to plan battles and win them, it is diffi- 
enlt to deny her the trifling privilege of voting. Miss Carroll, for sught 
we know to the contrary, may have been the hidden, unknown Von 
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Moltke of our great stroegie. Her generalship it may have been that 
rolled back the tide of invasion at Gettysburg; her heroic and invisible 
spirit may have really led the historic march to the sea, and procured the 
suceess of Sheridan's brilliant campaign in the Valley. There are, in. 
deed, absolntely no limits towhat may have been Miss Carroll's achiev- 
ments. Ard considering her actual and contingent services, the amount 
appropriated to her seems slightly out of proportion. 

But great as are the obligations of the country to her, those imposed 
upon her sex exceed them. For Miss Carroll has given a most practical 
and undeniable proof of woman's equality with man by doing well a 
thing which very few men could do at all. She has shown, too, that 
women can achieve something else than talk, and so has furnished a 
useful hint to the clamorous reformers, who would aim at & Victory My the 
Chinese method of making more noise than their opponents. When 
women cease to assert, and more generally prove their fitness to mingle 
in public affairs, they will be nearer being admitted to take part in them 
than they are at present.—N. Y. Times. 

A person who merely writes to make an article with no 
regard for principles or facts, is a “ scribbler,” and such is the 
person who penned the above. The attempt to belittle the 
movement for political equality now taking place befgre 
Congress, and to cast ridicule upon those engaged in if, 
which is net any more conspicuous in the above article than 
in many which have appeared in the other “ big dailies” is 
one which all who write thus will be glad to disownmnot 
many years hence. But they will not be permitted so to do. 
They are upon the record and the record shall stand. 

We are neither “ beleaguering Congress,” “ subduing ga’. 
lant representatives,” nor “ fascinating staid Senators ;” we 
are simply endeavoring to convince Senators and Representa- 
tives that by their oaths to support the Constitution it is their 
duty to protect us in the exercise of a right which is as much 
ours as ;it is the “scribblers” of the above from the 7imee, 
Nor is it merely a question of “ political emancipation ;” but 
it isa grave question of political tyranny. We are asking 
Congress for no grant of privilege or right ; we are demand- 
ing to be allowei to exercise a right possessed already. We 
are much mistaken if all the “scribblers” who are paid to 
write what they know is untrue and against their own con- 
victions of truth and right, would not desire to “ talk” to 
those who should assume to deprive them of inalienable 
rights of citizenship, to say nothing of the “ trifling right to 
vote.” And itis very well for those who do not suffer this 
intolerable thing to sit easily back and laugh at the strug- 
gles of those who do. Some men—we fear most men—look 
upon women as simply capable of making themselves a 
power through their power to fascinate as females, and we 
are glad toagain have the opportunity of entering our pro- 
test against such “ damnable” imputations. Because this has 
been nearly the only way men have permitted women to ap- 
proach them, it must not be taken for granted that they are 
not capable of other things. Women have intellect as well 
as men, and they will prove it too right soon. 

The case cited in the above article sounds strangely, mixed 
with such puerilty as itis. If Miss Carroll performed the 
services hinted at, as we have no doubt she did, besides much 
greater, the payment of five thousand dollars is more than 
slightly out of proportion, it is simply contemptible. 

Have all men stood the test this “scribbler ”’ would exact 
of women? We would ask persons of this ilk how women 
are ever geing te “ prove their fitness to mingle in public 
affairs” when men debar them from entering into public 
affairs? Consistency, however, is a jewel, we should not ex- 
pect to find in such soil. Of one little fact, however, we can 
assure this class of persons, and that is, that shortly women 
will show that the corruption which festers in nearly all pub- 
lic office can no longer hold high revel at the expense of the 
workingmen and workingwomen of this country. They will 
show themselves fitted to do this “little job” and do it 
cleanly too. And we now warn ll those who have assumed 
to rule us without our consent,and who do now rule us 
aga is! our wish and will, “to make hay while the sun 
shines,” for the storm-cloud even now hangs over to wash 
away all plundering schemers such as infest the halls of legis- 
lation, and which could only find footing there through the 
connivance of Male Legislators. 
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MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATICN OF THE City } 
oF New YorkK, CLINTON HALL, AsToR PLACE, > 
New York, February 3. 1871. 
Vicrorra C. WooDHULL : 


Dear Madam—The question of Constitutional Equality 
having assumed an attitude ofnational importance, and, as 
this Association is desirous of spreading knowledge upon 
all new Subjects which involve the interests of the people 
and the national welfare, you are invited to deliver your 
Constitutional Argument before us at such time as will 
accord with your engagements, é; 

Very respectfully, 
Cuas, F, ALLEN, President. 


New You, February 9, 1871. 

CHaRLes F. ALLEN, EsQ., PRESIDENT OF THE MERCANTILE 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF Tu® CITY OF NEW YorK: 

Dear Sir—I am in receipt of your favor of the 3d inst., 
inviting me to deliver my argument on “ Constitutional 
Equality” before your Association. Much as it would 
please me to at once comply with your request, present 
engagements will not permit it. 

Né question now before the public approaches the mag- 
nitude of this one of political equality among the common 
citizens of the country. 





Many"make the mistake of supposing that women are 
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asking for preferments, which they wish, but have not. | 


This is a mistake. The best Judges of Constitutional law, 
are decided in the opinion that women equally with other 
citizens are entitled to all the rights of citizenship, under 
the “ Supreme Law of the Land.” 

If this is so the public should be made conscious of it, 
and I can but admire the spirit manifested in your note, 
which shows that your Association is above the common 
prejudice so much as to be able to invite an argument on 
this momentuus subject. 

Grateful for the honor you have conferred on me, and 
hoping I may, at some future time, be able to respond 
affirmatively to your invitation, 

I am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Vicroria C, WoOODHULL. 





* 
A CHARACTERISTIC LETTER FROM SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY. 


The following letter, addressed to Mrs. Woodhull, tells its 
own story. 

KANSAS Crry, Mo., February, 4, 1871. 

Bravo! My Dear Woodhull: Your letter is here, via 
Leavenworth, and the telegrams of the majority and mi- 
nority reports. Glorious “Old Ben!” He is surely going to 
pronounce the word that will settle the woman question, 
just as he did the word “ contraband,” that so summarily 
settled the negro question. It will be a great triumph if 
you get the Representative house. And so Mrs. Grant has 
filed in. Will, let them come; the day is near when all will 
wish they had come sooner. 

Eiverybody bere chimes in with the new conclusion that 
we are free here already. But how absolutely dead, dead, 
are the Woman's Journal and the Revolution. One would 
think them in the miduight of a “ Rip Van Winkle ” sleep. 
It is beyond my comprehension how any boedy-van be so dull, 
so bebind the times. 

Mrs. Livermore, in ber speech here in this city, said : 
‘Some ablelawyers have said "—not Victoria C. Woodhull 
had petitioned, and all Congress and the Natienal Woman 
Suffrage Committee had chimed in, with an amen—* that 
the fourteenth and fitteenth amendments enfranchised wo- 
men; but she preferred the surer process of education to 
this short cut. She could afford to wait.” I wish I had the 
report. I sent it to the Revolution. But all of them are 
“ dead as door-nails” to this new and living gospel, and we 
live fellers must leave them to be buried by the dead. 

bave never in the whoje twenty years’ good fight felt so 
full of lifeand hope. I know now that Mr. Train’s prophesy 
—nay, assertion—three years ago, in the Kansas campaign, 
that “‘the women would vote for the next President,” is to 
be realized. Iam sure you andI and all women who shall 
wish to will vote for somebody, if not for George F. Train 
or Victoria C. Woodbuil. 

Go ahead! bright, glorious, young and strong spirit, and 
believe in the best love and hope and faith of 
5S. B. ANTHONY. 
Washington Chronicle, Feb. 9, 1871. 
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LAND JOBBERY IN CONGRESS. 








Our lively neighbor, the Jersey City Times, has found 
“ the trail” of the “ Duluth humbug,” and follows it thus: 


If the honorable members of both Houses of Congress will 
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[For Woodhull & Claflin's Weekly.] 
SHALL WOMAN YOTE ? 


The question is, *‘ Shall woman vote ?”’ 
Why not? pray let me ask ; 

Is she not free? and don't she bear 
Her part in every task ? 


Who bore the toils and hardships when 
Across the ocean's foam 

Our fathers came to this wild land, 
To seek a freeman's home * 


And when oppression sought to bind 
Her chains upon them here, 

Who urged and helped them to defend 
That freedom prized so dear? 


Who took the gun at Monmouth fleld, 
And help’d to win the day? 

*T was Molly Pitcher, and who'll dare 
The woman's right gainsay. 


When war and bloodshed raged throughout 
Our broad and glorious land, 

What soothed the soldier's aching brow?” 
’T was woman's tender hand. 


And now that peace and plenty reigns 
Triumphant, in the laud, 

Why can’t the woman cast her vote 
With that same tender hand? 


Are statesmen vain enough to think 
That they would have been free, 

If woman had not lent her hand 
And fought for liberty ? 


Around Columbia gather men 
Of every type and hue, 

She crowns them all with liberty 
And bids them all be true. 


But in that vast and motley crowd 
That gather round their queen, 

The dearest thing to man’s left out— 
The woman's face serene. 


Oh! shame upon the man who would 
Withhold from her that right 

For which she suffered, prayed and toil'd 
With all her feeble might. 


Oh! woman, may this glad new year 
Bring your emancipation, 

And may it prove the brightest year 
Of this, our glorious nation. 


Gro. A. Bowen, St. John’s College. 
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MIDDLEMEN AND COMMISSIONS. 





We are literally swarmed with these pests; it is getting 
almost impossible to transact business without suffering at 
the hands of these leeches, whose ramifications are so elabo- 


either their most minute or most extensive operations, and 
the purchaser of an article knows not how many go-be- 
tweens he has unconsciously to fee; while the manufacturer 
does not know his own selling price because, when you ask 
it, he does not know if given but that you are going to turn 
and ask him for a commission on the order. 


examine minutely the thirty-seven bills now pemding fosp This system works most perniciously in many ways and is 
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subsidy in land and money, they cannot fail to discover the 
cunningly devised and carefully concealed plans for fasten- 
ing upon government lands, dispossessing the people of the 
patrimony and robbing the public treasury. 

The framers of these bills have the effrontery to set forth, 
usually in a lengthy preamble, that in seeking governmental 
aid they are moved by patriotic motives. 

One of the measures before Congress that should meet the 
severest reprobation is the “ American and European Steam- 
ship Company.” It is engineered in the interests of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad monopolists, who have the 
temerity to publish in almost every paper in New York and 
out of it that they possess a territory in area larger than the 
combined area of the New England States and Maryland—a 
belt, in short, of land twenty-two miles wide and 2,000 miles 
in extent. 

Messrs. Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, and Jay Edgar 
Thompson, President of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad 
Company, figure conspicuously in this last land-grabbing 
scheme. 

The plan proposed by the bill is to monopolize the carry- 
ing trade between Amcrica and Europe. The North Pacific 
Railroad to traverse the continent is to have a line of 
steamers on the lakes, with Duluth as a harbor. 

A glance at the coast survey maps will show the imprac- 
ticability of Duluth becoming a port. The depth of water 
for two miles before reaching Duluth averages one to one- 
and-a-half fathoms. Why they go to Duluth rather than to 
Superior City is a question that the promoters can best 
answer. The route trom Superior is shorter to Fon du Lac 
by nine miles and with a thirty-foot grade, while by way of 
Duluth the grade is sixty-three feet per mile. 

But why build a road that will require $100,000,000, an 
annual outla? of $8,000,000 to pay the interest on its bonds, 
and an average earning of $4,000 per mile with which to 
meet it? There are not buffaloes, nor any other merchan- 
dise, either in bides or tallow, nor grain, that will pay this 
interest. The Union Pacific already owes $6,000,000, and if 
it cannot pay this sum now surely it requires no stretch of 
vision to see that double that sum will be more difficult to 
raise twelve months hence. 
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It was stated that Miss Logan, who died in Hartferd, 
Conn., some days ago, aged 108 years, was the lecturer, Miss 
Olive Logan. We can deny the assertion from our own per- 
sonal knowledge. Miss Olive has not yet seen that number 
of years, although we hope she may; and, notwithstanding 
her late severe illness, she is now once more on the war 
path. She lectured in Cincinnati on the 18th ult. 


the incentive to a deal of petty dishonesty. Employes get 
a commission “sud rosa,” and recommend the article of that 
firm who have most satisfactorily approached them. Worth- 
less inventions are often palmed off by the recommendations 
given on account of a commission to be received. Employ- 
ers are induced by their employes to use this particular oil, 
or that particular paint, because those whose judgment they 
rely upon have been seen in the matter of commission. The 
result is that which should naturally be expected : the article 
is inferior in proportion to the amount of bleeding the man- 
ufacturer has undergone, and avast amount of labor that 
would otherwise be productive is employed in seducing men 
from that little amount of honesty the money-grabbing sys- 
tem of the age happens to have left them; while the pur- 
chaser cannot get the article he may require at what would 
be a satisfactory price to the manufacturer because of these 
commission harpies. 

A case in point came under our notice the other day: A 
printer wanted to purchase a printing press, the advertised 
price being $280; this amount allowed $25 commission. 
Our purchaser innocently thought that as there was no one 
else entitled to the commission that he could get it deducted 
from the price of the press. ‘“ Not much,” said the salaried 
salesman; “if we were to do that we should bring 
our agents about our ears for not giving them a ‘show, 
and they would recommend other presses.” Then 
turning confidentially, he remarked, “ But I'll tell you what 
I will do: I'll sell that press through a third person, you and 
I to divide the commission.” Here is a fair sample of the 
workings of this system, which is neither more or less than 
putting a premium on commercial dishonesty that is getting 
to be looked upon as almost as legitimate as political dis- 
honesty. 

Look, again, at the book trade. Is it not a fact that the 
commission paid to the peddlers, canvassers or self-styled 
agents, averages, at least, twenty-five per cent., and yet you 
cannot purchase the same book from the publisher for any 
less than from the peddler, although the publisher saves the 
peddler’s commission. The fact is, this whole system is 
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bogus and illegitimate, except in the case of consignments, 
wherein it is merely a device to create an incentive to push 








rate and extensive that one knows not where to look for [| 
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business om the part of the consignee, and on the part of the 
consignor to pay the consignee only for such wares as he 
succeeds in selling. We are perfectly well aware that these 
are the inducements which move the aforesaid publishers 
and peddlers, but the result to the purchaser is far diferent ; 
in the case of the latter, the purchaser is “ fleeced,” not only 
by an excessive commission; but by a sub-commission, inas- 
much as he has to pay the peddler’s commission, even if he 
purchase direct from the publisher, which is not so in the 
former case. It is our intention at some future day to give 
an expose of the commissions paid by insurance companies 
to their canvassers, and to consider what effect this kas upon 
the working expenses of these institutions, and how much 
it enhances the rates of their policies. Even railroad fares 
are affected by a commission monopoly. If you go intoa 
Broadway railway oflice and ask for a through ticket to To- 
peka, Kansas, the clerk hands you one, smiles blandly and 
says, “ Forty-one eighty ;’ you reply, “Oh! but Lean get one 
for thirty-seven dollars.” He studies a moment, and replies, 
“Very well, sir, you can have it tor thirty-seven.” While, if 
you travel three or four hundred miles on your journey and 
step out of the cars, say at Pittsburgh, and ask for a ticket 
to Topeka, Kansas, the clerk says, “ Forty-one eighty.’ You 
answer that is just as much as it is from New York. He 
replies, “Can’t help it, sir; that’s our price.’ On the other 
hand, at Topeka, you enter the R. R. Depot, step up to the 
desk and demand, “ Through ticket to New York.” “ Forty- 
one dollars,” says Mr. Clerk; next to youcomes a gentleman 
who demands “One to Boston.” “ Thirty-five,’ says the 
clerk. The gentleman turns and remarks, “ Are you going 
to New York.” You reply, “ Yes.” Hesays,“ SoamTI. You 
should have taken a ticket to Boston for thirty-five dolars, 
stop in New York and sell that portion of your ticket 
beyond for four dollars, and thus have saved ten dollars. I 
suppose you haven't traveled.” You answer, “ N—no,’ and 
ruminate upon the exactitude with which R. R. companies 
propoit'on their fares to the distances traveled. 

Of course part of this state of affairs is attributed to com. 
petition; but when,as in the case of taking tickets from New 
York to Topeka, and from Vittsburg te Topeka, beth by 
“pan handle’ route, you find the cost alike in beth cases, 
although Pittsburg is seme 500 miles nearer to Topeka than 
New York; and when also you find that in New Yerk city the 
fare to said place is “ forty-one eighty”—if you will give 
what is advertised as the rate and demanded by the clerk— 
but that “ thirty-seven ” is the rate it you will uot give any 
more, you cannot help pondering on the beauties of the 
commission system that allows so accommodating a margin, 
But don’t labor under the hallucination that their is any de- 
duction from “forty-one eighty,” at Pittsbuag,—'‘not much,” 
You may say, “Well, but that makes the fare from Pittsburg 

a 
absolutely greater than from New York City !” Even so, but 
you must grin and bear it. J.C. 

—_--__—_—__-—_—_—- & —-—__-—__—--_—- 
HAPPY MARRIAGES, 

The Cameron (Pa.) Z/erald has the following sensible re- 
marks. Weare glad to find arguments like these gradually 
coming before the public through other mediums then these 
columns: 

Marriages are happy where they take place from pure 
love, between two persons who are already thoroughly ac- 
quainted with each other, and who are quite Content with 
each other as they then are. 

First, love must be the motive. Marriages of convenience, 
as they are called, almost always turn out to be anything 
but convenient, and, on the contrary, exceedingly incon- 
venient. 

If people marry for money, even if the money be obtained, 
the husband or wife who is taken with it, is, of course, and 
necessarily, regarded merely as an incumbrance, to be en- 
dured for the sake of the more highly prized pecuniary ace- 
quisition. Then, if it Chance that the coveted money be not 
received, or that it be subsequently lost, the situation is stil] 
more deplorable, for the incumbrance alone remains without 
the compensation calculated upon for its endurance, and be- 
comes all the more unendurable, 

If people marry for what is called position, they marry for 
something which cannot be obtained in that way. A sound 
title to position can only be got by merit, never by matri- 
mony. 

Secondly, happy marriages can only take place between 
people who are well acquainted and who are satisfied with 
each other as they are. 

Young persons who are so blinded by love that their judg- 
ment is rendered torpid, who are unable to perceive each 
other’s faults, and who marry, in real form, an imaginary 
character, are soon and sadly undeceived by the experience 
of married life; and such matches are most miserable, 

So of those who marry, not because they are satisfied with 


each other as they now are, but who are quite contident of 


their ability to change the character of the person they wed, 
Such hopes prove delusive. Do not be deceived by the idea 
that you can re-mould a character already cast, in conse- 
quence of assuming the matrimonial relation. The prob- 
ability is, that the objectionable or disagreeable qualities 
which you already perceive will increase, and not diminish, 
after marriage, while the possibility of discovering new ones 
always eXists, 

These suggestions may be heeded with advantage by the 


endless POCeSSION continually moving Low: rd the rntes of 
J ras 


matrimony. 
_ e ee 
rac TS FOR THk LADIES.—I Can inform Any one inter 
ested of hundreds of Wheeler & Wilson Machines of twelve 
years’ wear, that to-day are in better working condition thar 


one entire ly new. | have often driven one ot them at wh Sper cl 


of eleven hundred stitches a minute. I bave repaired filteen 
different kinds of Sewing Machines, and 1 have found yours 
to Wear better than any others, With wh ye ars’ ¢ Xp) rie nee 
in Sewing MM chines ot ditlerent kinds, yours has stood the 
moOst and severest test tor durability alia simple LY. 
LYNDENVILLE, N. Y. Geo. L. CLARK. 
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[For Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly.) 
THE SLANG OF OUR DAY. 


BY JOSHUA ROSE. 


~~ 
eel 


The elang of our day is a puzzle, 
Invented by—ah, who can tell ? 

A drink isa “smile,” ora “guzzle ;,” 
A swindle is merely a* tel.” 

One tells you a tale you can't ** swaller,” 
He tells you, “ by threuder” “tis true ; 

You bet him your last ** bottom dollar, 
* By thunder,” that’s all you can de. 


7 


They ask you “ How goes it?’ on meeting, 
* Take care of yoursell’’ is adien ; 
They substitute beating” for cheating, 
And sometimes combine hoth the two, 
If foolish, your * head isn’t level,” 
Or, invy be, your “ head isu’t clear ;"" 
Instead of saying, ** Go to the devil,” 


They tell you, ** walk off on your car.” 


To praise yon they say * You are bully ;"’ 
For honest they nickname you “ square *— 
Although please to understend fully, 
There’s not many that way, ** I ewear *— 
While robbing they call ** going through you,” 
And ** go for him** means an attack. 
When financial troubles come to you 
They aay, °° Oh. he’s up on his back.” 


**Fiisil oil ** is the new name for whisky, 
* Spondulix ** cognomen for pelf, 
“You've becn there,” when charged as too frisky; 
Well, * You know how it is yourself." 
And if areproof you should offer, 
‘hey tell that ** game is quite played,” 
Say, walk off von “ big. dirty loafer,” 


Or a large ** Manusard roof” will be made. 


Then sometimes you're * cornered,"’ or ** euchered,”’ 
That is. if you get ina ‘** fix:” 

They call you “‘galoot’’ if untutored, 
In every galoot’s knavish tricks, 

There are * That's what the matter with Hannah's,” 
And ** dead beats’’ on every side, 

If the ‘skunks ” will not alter their manners, 
I dun't care a ** cuss,”’ “let ‘em slide.” 


nee — > - orn Ss 


RE-INCARNATION., 


The Parner of Light, the oldest and clief organ of spirtual- 
ism, end deemed to be a true and safe exponent of its 


principles, }es published an edit rial article accepting as | 


true the teachings ot Kardec, and alleeing the Nazarene to 
have taught the same philosophy; if brings a leader under 
the title, “ The Spirit and its Future,” so fallacious in its 
philosophy and crron+ous in its citation of the authority in- 
troduced to sustain its allegatiors, that it seems to me 
necessery and proper to use means to correct or counteract 


the evil which may result fiom such an essay, and more | 


especially since its doctrice comes not of a casual cories- 
pondent, but, ex cath dra, from the editorial adytam itself 
Nowhere is it sec that the Nazarene teaches a second, 
third, ete., ad infinitum, continuons inearnate life of every 
man ones mdividualizel on earth. This, it is alleged, He 
has done; and what purports to be His wor'sin that be- 
half, is piven as proof. Weshallsee. His languare, uttered 
on ocensior of the eall upon Him AY Nicodemus, is badly 
aud abemivably translated, and calenlated to mislead, as 
will be shown; but the danger to the reader of the article 
ends not bere, ‘or the false version is itself falsified in 
quot tior—coutusion worse confounded! The Banner puts 
it se from the mouth of Jesus, thnuea: * Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, except ye be bora again, ye cannot inherit 
eternal life.” ‘There is no such language in either of the 
Gospels; but ia the Gospel according to Joln, as rendered 
by the king’s commandment, it is reported that Jesus said: 


. : ! 
“Verily, verily, [ say unto thee, except a man be born 


again, he cannot see the kingdom of Ged.” The discrep- 
ancy here is glaring and will mislead. An inheritance of 
eternal lite, in the he ea'ter, and seeing the kingdom of 
God, here in the flesh life, are not identical, and are not 
syuonvmous Terms, 

i confess to much surprise at this cast and new use of the 
quoted Scripture, at best a bad translation, bronght isto 
the service of an absurd and bad belief! Hence it is pro- 
posed to consider the subject for a moment, giving a brief 
exegesis of t' e Scriptate aod a beiter and truer translatio 
thereof. Lapprehend that the snpposed authority of Jesus 
will fail to suppors the editorial dogma; and this alone, 
in the light ot a visioo, slo sing that the lavguage, be born, 
and be born again, nisicads and does not convey the mean- 
ing of she Great Teacher. The idea of nascense, is the 
piver uvon which rests the lever that lifts the mighty 
weight of the Punner’s srgument tor Re-inearn ition. 

An observation here, in passing, concerning the common 
version—the authorized Scripture ef Protestant Christianity 
—that “ap ointed to be read in churches.” - 

The translation given to the worid by the King’s Com- 
mission. dedicat div language of sycophantie address, and 
which for so long time has g'ven direction to the though 
and faith of th people, bas come to be ne lcoger consi lered 
asate text in the treatment of questions arising nuder the 
teachings of physical avd psyehical s-i-ree in this our age. 
The illumiutioos of to-d Ly lave exposed the detormities 
and falsi ies of the old svstems of theolony, whose co1rents 


have swelled inty those tlhoods which fot sex ary generations | 


have inundated the earth with evor, and leit upoo so much 
ol its fair tace a Dead Sea of serrow and superstition 
These systems have been sustained, it not caused, in great 
mea ure, by the faulty, if not false, version of the Greek 
into English. The men who executed the tesk of tra: sla- 
tion committed to them by thei) ruler, as well as the people 
of their age, were tyuorant of the spiotual phenomena 
mentioned and often deserided in the books put into their 
hands to prepare forthe Evglish reader  Profeurdly stupid 
and uiknewing touching the facts aud philosophy of te 
spiritual manife-tations tou div the teeords b- fore them 
nothing iv their experiences, nothing in the literature with 
which they were fanoliar bavin tarnished them antece- 
deu's or preceven's of such description—they tailed to dis 
cern the thoughts in the winds of the writers. But Hebrew 


| Greek sentence, namely : 


and Greek words ard language were before them, and they 
must be made to have, at all events. some significa ion in 
the English tongue, whether they conveyed the thought 
tiuly or otherwise, 

By the aid of supposed analogies, by the use of fgures in 
rLetoric, by such appliances as they were able to summon— 
they turned out the text tow in common use in language 
which, in many places, distorts the thought of the «riter, 
presents monstrous effigies having no artitypes in the world 
of imnd or of matter, and clouding over the idea which 
was visible in the original. Had they not been ignorant of 
spirit lufeand its laws, of the spirit-worla and its phenomena, 
se should have had a truer version, and the incongruous 
}and inconsistent statements, the erroneous and false te:ch- 
}ings tound in m ny passages of the so-called ssceved Scrip- 
tures, would never have vceurred. When the ignorance of 
tian works woe and evil vo himself alone, we are sad to 
see him sufler; but low much devper our sadness to see 
whole generations of men sifferiug trom his ignorance! 

the proposition desirable from the imperiectly quoted 
Scupture adopted by ihe Banner m its argument, is this: 
That except a man be born again, a'd be coutinued on and 
ouward in a covstait recurrence of bing born again and 
again, over and over again, the iofancy and lonyvevity of 
the same personality playing their eternal rounds with his 
life, now in the spirit-wo.ld for a space, now in this world 
of flesh, alternately being young, then old; old, and theu 
young—and except he shall experience such a borving, he 
cavuot inberit eterval life, he canoot have being, vor exist 
otherwise than in these eteraal processes of being born und 
dying, of dying and being born. 

Well, thes, place us vuder the exception, for such an eter- 
nal life, me thinks, will no: cootribute to eternal Lippiness. 
which we are disposed to believe, is the ultimate of our 
being. Paul wastoo fast when he thought a man might 
yet beyoud the reach aud grappl+ of devat'i—too enthusiistic, 
when, in the belief of pos.ble victory over such foe, be ex- 
claimed, in the languaye of an old scripture : 


oe 





Death wae worsted in the fight ! 
Vuere, then, Death, is thy conflict ? 
Where, indeed, Death, is thy goad ? 
(I. Cor., 2V., 33.) 


In the colloquy of Jesus with his night visitor are used 
several times the words be bor», and be bora again. The 
Greek words for be born aga n, as*d inthe common version, 
ure genethenat anothen: these words should be ren‘lered, to 
be begotten from above—the former of which whea spoken of 
men, si:rnifies to bevet, to generate; When spoken of women, 
it, signifies to briny forth, to bear, give birth to, ete. [I 
would seem that Nicodemus received the langna:e used by 
his teacher in the fe-inine sense, and Itterally also; and 
not iova spiritual and figurative sense as interded he shonl! 
revetve it. Well nigh: the listener to such teachings, under- 
stauding them in the cuse dicated by bis interrogatory, 
be astonished and give expression to his ferlings in the 
language of wonder and astenishmeut—this would be met 
by werds correspor ding with such conditions of mind, heuce 
the answer. me thaum ises—be Lot astonished. 

| Both these high interl cutors were Jews, and, no doubt, 
spoke to exch other in Hebrew, though the report of their 
/couversation comes to us clothed io the Greek. Whatever 
may have been the words used, it is clear that they were 
not understood by the visitor of Jesus. Anofhen, meaning 
from above, instead of avain, never could carry the idea of a 
birth, whatsoever might be its relation to geunethenai; 
besices, chronologically, begetment is before birth. 

Jesus Meant to teach, and He did teach, that t*ere must 
be in man, in order to the existence of a divine barmony in 
him, not a new birth or another birth in any sense—vot 
uw reconstruction, m-generation or re-creatiou of him in 
phssical life; but that into the very essence of bim—irto 
the elemental lite of h.m, just as he 1s found in natare really 
and substantially, without distinction of anything to him 
belonging as a natural eutity, perfect, as such,in all the 
physical bestowments of the Creator, these must come iu 
addition to all else, an influx of the spir'tuat, the civine, 
setting in motion and brinigny into action already existirg 
nowers; bus which aforetime bad remained barren aud 
unproduciive, and which of themselves, without the juxta- 
/pos:tion of a quickening element, would forever remain 
unfruitful. The spiritual and divine elements which are 
from above, must find their way in'o man, to perfect bin ant 
fit him tor the harmonies that will be enjoyed in his 
pathway of an eternal advancemeng in his incarnate life 
here on earth, and this incernate lite in the spirit-spheres 
beyond. A uvion of the divine with the uatural ever 
inaugurates the kingdom of heaven in man, 

But, however preposterous the notion advanced by the 
advocates of a second, ete, continuous -¢-incarnation-—and 
however absuid their reasoning may be, and deficie t in 
uny support derivable trom the sayings of Jesus iv the 
memorable interview with Him had by the caut.ous rab, 
sill,in that interview, are enumerated the facts and philo- 
sophy of a certain other most reasovable and satisfactory 
incarcation, possible to all who ever inhabited the earth. 
Jesus teaches the spirit’s return, but only through its jn- 
carnation of itselrin tre body of avother person, 'o remain 
only tor a limited | eriod ano for temporary purro-e—a 
return ibrough the flesh ef another still avimate in earth- 
life, aod borrowed ouly tor the ocea-ion. In the conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus, while explaining entrance into the 
kingdom of God, as not «a passing away from or out of the 
flesh, but the coming into spiritual states or conditions of 
ble seduess while in this life of flesh, this 'ife of anima’ 
condition, Jesus likened the provess of entiy into those 
states o! feeling, or kinvcom of heaven, unto the transit of 
(an inhabitant of the spirit realms, iuto the borrowed 
-bedy of a medinm—which entrance is acco plished in- 
visibly, silently and mysteriously as the distillacion of tie 
dew that descends o1 the steeps of Hermav. No other 
incarpation or re-incarnation wa, ever taught by the Great 
‘Galilean. His words in that behal!, we translate below, as 
| decisive of what soit of te-incarpation He taught. 
| The transit of a spirit to the earth lite, by me ins of its tak- 
ing control of a borrowe.l animate body, reterred to above, 


























basa fact recognized by Jesus and used by him to illustrate 


| 
| his doctrine of entrance into the Kingdom of God, is indi- 


cated by this erreneously translated and misunderstood 
To pneuma opou thelei pnei, kai 
fen phonen anutou ak MEL, allaouk ods pothen erchtsi, hui pou 
upuget,; outos esti pas gegennemenos ek tou preuma’os, being 


to Join. Who has not listened to a windy and incongruous 
sermon On this text? the preacher always supposing the 
word wind was the properly translated werd, and truly 
iheant a Wind from seme one of the cardinal points—cust, 
west, north, south. Let this class of preachers ceuse to tra- 
duce the faith of Spiritualism, to vility is professors. The 








the eighth verse of the ILL. chapter of the Gospel according | 


| 
| 
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wit: the spirit’s return and communion with mortals. This 
is the corner-stone of the temple of Spiritualism, Let nus ex- 
amine this text as seen above, in the original, and see whe- 
ther we are safe in our averments. 

The text shows that Jesus sought to indoctrinate Nico- 
dcmus concerning the operations and influences of a spirit— 
the spirit of a person who had departed iis life—upon a 
person still dwelling in the natural world and being in bis 
natural body. Nowhere else in the New ‘Testament, where 
it is so Constantly translated spirit or ghost, are we able to 
find fo pneuma rendered wind. The proper Greek word tor 
wind is gne-nos, and by no usage whatever of Greck writers 
can the common version of the words fo paewma be justified. 
Even in the Gospel according to Matthew, sections 25 and 
27 of chapter VIL, where it is said, “* The winds blew,” the 
word anemos is used. What evidence is here of the ignor- 
ance of the Commi-sioners of James ccncerning spiritual 
phenomena, and to what bad translation hath it led! The 
whole context shows that the word pacewne was spoken of 
the soul or spirit of aman. It had been properly translated 
spirit by them just before, in verses 5 and 6, and, to be at all 
consistent, they should have rendered it wiv’, wherever used 
in the same immediate connection; or sjervt, one or the 
other, all along through the dialogue. To use all along the 
word wind, how absurd and ridiculous would be the render- 
iag may be seen thus: “ Except a man be born of water and 
of wind he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God! That 
wiich is born-of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of 
the wind is wind !” 

Nicodemus, no doubt, had seen cases of entrancement, 
ete., Which, to him, were inexplicable, and by him were set 
down as miracles, Jesus told him that a spirit was the pro- 
ducing cause of the phenomena which he had witnessed. 
Pred, trom which comes prei, primarily signifies to breathe, 
whether it be in a case of common respiration or of some pc- 
cu iar inspiration or expiration—and the idea of Jesus, no 
doubl, Was this: the spirit breathes into, or Inspires, epou 
thei, whatsoever person it will or Chooses to inspire—such 
se-ms ie be the ca-e nowadays with all susceptible media 
In our midst. 

Whatever, indeed, may have been the act of the spirit, 
whether entrancing or controlling in some other manner the 
person upon whom it chose to exercise is power, the result 
certainly was to make itself heard; akeuew. thou hearest— 
and what is heard ?—ten phonen, its voice, lis word, its lin- 
guage, its speech, its discourse. Has the wind the attribute 
of language ? 

Tie spirit is not visible to the natural eye, and what is 
here affirmed of it isin harmony with iis laws. We discern 
not its inyress or egress; ouk oidas, thou dost not behold— 
pothen, in what manner—erchefai, it enters—ron, pou, to what 
pince—wvprget, it departs. All this is plain to uny one faumi- 
liar With spirit phenomena. 

In like manner with the invisible and mysterious agencies 
and operations of spiritual beings, who visit us and some- 
times speak of the things of ano her life, to understand and 
solve which, are so difficult problems—are the beginnings, 
transitions and completions of that state or condition of 
man in the earth-life, which brings him into harmonious re- 
lations with this world, with the life to come and with the 
Deity Himself. These operations of spirits and of the Divine 
Universal Spirit aliké lie hidden from the vision of the outer 
eye—we observe only the phenomena. He who is begotten 
from above, or has received the divine effluence, manitests it, 


but is unable to explain it any more than he can the cases of 


spirit visitation and manifestation referred to in the text be- 
fore us. We render, therefore, outos, esti pas o gegenne-menos, 
ini like manner is the case ofevery One who is begotten of the 
Spirit (from on High), or, in other words, who is quickened 
by the divine afflatus. 

* The reader bas seen that the same word in the Greek text 
above quoted, and now under consideration, begins and ends 
the section. If to preuma, at the beginning, must be ren- 
dered wind, then tow pneumatos, at the end, should also be 
readered wind. It would seem surely that there can be no 
good reason for a different use of it in the same sentence. 
We will, therefore, end the sentence with the same word 
with which the common version begins it, to show how ridic- 
ulously absurd and improper is that version; such is the case 
of every one who is begotten of the wind. 

Consolidating the above items of interpretation, criticism 
and explavation, we preseet the ‘ollowing as our reading of 
the Greek of the celebrate | wind text of the King’s com- 
missioners. ‘A spiritinspites wlomsoever it will, and thou 
hearest its voice, but thou dost not behold in what manner 
it enters, nor to what place it departs—so is the cause of 
every one who is begotten of the spimt ’ (from on High). 
this is the lesson sought to be iveulcated by the Great 
Teacher—not hing more—nothing less. 

This contribution of evidence, by Jesus, to the support 
of the grand idea of spiritualism, the occasional and tempo- 
rary reincarnation of aspirit, in a borrowed moral bovy, as 
in case of entrancement, is no.e the less weighty or valu- 
able, because if appears incidentally and by way of illustra- 
tion, in an argumeul Upola collateral question ; shoald bs 
none the less conclusive aguinst the constant denial of 
charchmen that spirits ever return and speak concerning 
matters of spirit life, eic; none the less conclusive UpoOa 
spiritualists that incareation or reincarnation reaches no 
further than thata spirit, ouce tndividualized by an earth 
life, may incarnate itself in the animute body of a person 
yet dwelliog npon earth. 

It is only by bad translation—tortnre of quotation—mis- 
application acd perversion of doctrine, that any portion of 
the celebrated dialogue of Je-us and the Jewish Rabbi can 
be made to support the bold ponsense of that kind of re-in- 
carnation accepted by the Banner of Light—an endless ro- 
tation of lite and death. O'! Pythaygorss, Pythagoras! 
bebold a revival of thy system of me.empsyclosis! 

Horace , DRESSER. 
e- oe 





Mrs. LIVERMORE IN THE Putpit.—Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more 8s) eke before the Universalists at Cle, eland.Oliio,on the 
15th ult., avd was met by very large and attentive audi- 
ences. In the evening the Lall was completely jammed, 
every inch of standing, as well as sitting, room being occu. 
pied. When the preliminary exercises, conduc'ed by the 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Euton, were coucluded, Mrs, Livermore, 
dressed in plain black silk, lace collar and curs, with gold 
collar piv, and chain at her belt, walked to the desk, read 
ber text, and advancing to the extreme edge of the platform 
spoke for an hour and five miputes in a manner that held 
het auditors spell-bound, notwithstanding the fact that one- 


Master, whose Gisciples they pretend to be, taught the great | third of them were on their feet. Mrs. Livermore is a very 
und central fact of Spiritualisim in the above Greek text, tu | strong womau’s rights advocate. 
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FRANK CLAY: 
on, 


HUMAN NATURE IN A NUTSHELL. 


BY JOSHUA ROSE, 





[CONTINUED. | 
Now to our travelers: they stood helplesg there, 
In abject, wretched, desolate despair; 
The women githered closely round the dead, 
Their cloaks and shawls had made the maimed a bed ; 
Tie rough old leader said, ** Our work's not done, 
The owl-train passes here at half-past one, 
And there's that car to freight in just two hours, 
There's not much time to lose now, by the powers,”’ 


** Now, ladies, to the car you'd best repair 
To fix the wounded as we bring them there ; 
Turn every other seat and make a bed, 
Those farthest from the tire will suit the dead ; 
Make up a roaring fire and dry the clothes, 
There's plenty nee | for that just now, God knows, 
We'll bring the ladies first and then the men ; 
By Georye, the car will be a slaughter-pen.”’ 


Tren one by one they took the wounded in, 

The dead and living drenched unto the skin, 

A wounded man begged, * Let me, let me lie; 
Leave me in peace. I feel thit I must die.” 

They left him to the last, and when they came, 
The breath, indeed, had left his mangled frame, 
He bled to derth, and dripped with reeking gore ; 
They p'aced him in the car upon the fluor. 


Here's Grovedale depot, what's the matter here ? 
Suppose we ask that peasant standing there, 
Pray tell ne whatis all this fuss about? 

“Why, thatis what [im waiting to find ont, 
I guess they've had a grand mash-up somewhere, 
The bodies of the dead are all in there, 
Taey say they seut to fetch the inquest down, 
And that /e lives liilf a mile from town,” 


** Allow me to remove that false impression ;" 
Reinarked another, ** They are now in session, 
Two days avo anaccident occurred, 

The worst smash up of which you ever heard, 
To-day the workmen are all to appear 

To prove the engine was in goad repatr, 

That no one can be in the least to blame, 

And ‘twas quite proper, ‘tis about the same.” 


We step insile, ah, there's the engineer 

Upo: the stand, from what he says it's clear 

Tint ‘everything was perfectly correct, sir.” 

Why it should happen no one can conjecture: 
*Allatonce Lfeltan awful thumping, 

And thin the engine she com nenced a jamping, 

I thought it wasn’t quite sife where I stood, 


So jucoped right off as quickly as L could.” 


One juror had resolved that he, by dint 

Of asking questions, should get into print, 

Had povdered well pon the sage propriety 

Of cross-examining, for notoriety. 

He put some awkward questions ; here ia one: 
* Now, enzinver, when that thumping begun, 
Of course I did.” 
* And then what? °** Then, sir, why, she slid.”’ 


Did you signal down brakes?” 


The juror, irate at the general titrer 
Among the audience, said, in tones more bitter, 
“What do you mean by saying that she slidy” 
*]T mein she slid rizht off, and so she did; 
There's no going back on that there, I do know, 
I stood right there myself, and saw her go ; 
Taint astantling here a telling lies, 
Ido know what [ saw with my own eyes.” 


The coroner replied, ** On these occasions 

We must have truth. and won't permit evasions, 
Reply to what is asked, no conversations 

Can enter tuto our investigations, 

We are not here to hear your slang orations 
Which only hinder our deliberations, 

The court decrees, by way of an example, 

The wituess makes apology most ample.” 


** Well then, sir. when T said the engine slid, 
I merely meant to tell you what she did; 
I'm sorry | said so, and take it back, 
Biton my word she really jumped the track; 
Aud why, of course, is more than [ can know. 
Is pose she couldi’t stop, so had to go.” 
The corouer beyan at once to frown, 


Remarked, * That's quite euough, you may stand down.” 


The brakesman was the next to testify ; 
The coroner requested him to try 
To answer all he could, by no or yes, 
As that would mike his arduous duties less. 
* George Cushman Holdem is, Think, your name, 
The brakesmin of the seven-thirty train, 
Had you held that position dons before 
Thuis accident’ ** Yes, seven years or more.” 
* Now, on your oath, sir, do you really know, 
Were you on time or running fast or slow ?” 
* Astoour time I really did not heed, 
Bat think we ran at just the proper speed.” 
** We don't want thoughts, but merely what yon know ; 
Of your own knowled ce what speed did you go?” 
* Well, if (im bound to answer in that way, 
Not having timed her, why, I cannot say.”’ 


** At what time did the accident befa) ?” 

* T didn’t see an accidentatall: 
[felt a jerk aod then heard -omething crack, 
Aud found my car alone upou the track, 
1 saw some others in the field be'ow, 
But then, of course, | did not see them ro, 
I missed part of our train, but couldn't swear 
Tout taat was it I saw crused up down there.” 





The ingnest o'er. the verdict we all know 
Wae* accidental death.” no proof to show 


} 


That Any One Was in the lenst to blame: 


Such verdicts always read about the same, 
Things will wear out and then at last they break, 
And those that travel all such risk must take ; 
Besides you know there is one consoluion, 
There's accident insurance at cach station. 


Young Master Frank was most severely shaken, 
With Cora Gray (our hervine) was taken 

To their abode, as her papa desired, 

Where Frank had tne attention he required ; 
Became a favorite with her friends aud brother.$ 
Who telegraphed a message to Frark’s mother ; 
Miss Cora and her aunt not hurt worth mention, 
Both paid to him the greatest of attention, 


Our hero and our heroine became 

Fas) friends indeed, in something more than name ; 
She sat beside his couch and whiled away 

The tedious hours by reaving half the day. 

What joys are there in our maturer age 

Like reading for the first time Crusoe s page ? 

The parrots, goats. grapes, savages, and “* Friday,” 
And how he kept his hut so suuy and tidy. 


They sat at open windows gazing out 
Upon the busy passers itr the street ; 
A childhood’s friendship had commenced without 
One save thought if it were wise or discrect. 
Frank took Miss Cora’s hand in his, no doubt 
Unconsciously —it made the scene complete | 
She al-o p!aced one hand upon hi- shou'der, 
Her aunta puzzled, half amused beholder. 


At eventide they wandered in the fields, 
And hand in hand experienced the thrills 

Which o'er the heart in silent rapture steals 
At every lovely feathered songster’s trills ; 

Their souls inhaled the generous, sweet appeals 
With which love. gentleness and tonduess fills 

The breast of thos: who fecl the inspiration 

Of nature's power, in silent admiration, 


They sit them down beside the rippling brooks, 
And watch the scurlet tints of sunset’s glow ; 
Then casting pebbles in the placid nooks, 
They watch the startled fish dirt to and fro ; 
Then mock the caw of the returning rooks 
Ags to the chestnut knoll to roost they go; 
Upon the water's face, which sweetly bubbled, 
O'er the o’erhangins banks, their feet they dabbled. 


*Twas thus they eat whilst twilizht cast around 
Her lovely shadows, lullinz all to rest ; 

Such joy was their- as only can be found, 
When by cool breezes, sweet perfumes caressed, 

One feels the heart with warmest impulse bound, 
Aud every fibre thrilling in the breast, 

Makes earth an‘Eden to all trae humanity, 

Aud yet the sages say that all is vanity. 


The master-spirit of the world is love, 
If you will only listen to its lay, 
From mother earth to open skies above, 
It calls invitingly from diy to day, 
Smiling fromevery hill aud vale and grove, 
Beckoning with earnest tones alway 
If callous hearts will spurn the exhortation, 
Then wil the spirit qvaff the vaia vexation. 


The love of gold and pomp is close allied 
With vanity and esotism an pride , 

The love of power is but another name 

For self-esteem; the love of gaudy fame, 

Of rank, birth. glitrer, flattery and lust, 

Are baubles worthy groveling human dust ; 
The victims nauseate with such frail inanity, 
May well exclaim that all the world is vanity. 


Go ask the matron sage, demure and fifty, 
What mite to choose ; she'll counsel one who's thrifty, 
And tell you life may be as sweet as houey, 
If one allies it with a man of money; 
And as for love, it is a theme for lanshter— 
Murry the gold, the love will follow after ; 
In two years time you get divorced and she 
Declares things are not as they used to be. 
A splendid house, fast horses and fine carriage, 
A spacious lawn, fine grounds, and a front pew, 
An opera box, a dashing wife by marriage, 
With a young belle, if from Fifth avenue, 
Can all be had, and who would dare dbspirage 
Such happiness. The fancy oft runs through 
These empty dreams, which mean no more than this ; 
To empty heads aud hearts, display is bliss. 


Hearts will bow down and heads wil! humbly nod 
In meck obeisance to the golden god ; 

The rustle of the silk, aud fliuut of lace 

Will all proclaim the devotee’s disgrace ; 

While envious tonzues will openly applaud, 

In silence covet what they glibly laud, 

And prate with seeret Joy and foud avidity, 

Of Eva's debts, or Clarence’s stupidity, 


I grintthis rnoning off is tantalizing: 
We left Young Frank and Cora by the stream, 
Whilst Lcommenced this save philosophizing. 
Upon my word [ really did not mean 
To keep you waiting while soliloquizing, 
They both were hid behind this goldeu screen, 
Which after all is not at all surprisiny, 
For gold with love is oft a go-between. 
The white dew marked the windings of the strean 
As Frauk arose, and witha saddened mein 


Stood silent, pensive, on the sloping bank, 

Miss Cora took his hand and said, * Why, Prank, 
Pray what has made you sudderly so sad ¥ 

Ju-t now you were so buoyant and so glad,” 
Then raised ber eyes to his as if to chide 

Him with reproachfal looks cre he replied. 


Frank wreathed his fingers in her waving hair, 
Then auswered: * Cora, are you not aware 



































J leave for college at to-morrow's dawn ? 
Tonly wondered if when Lam gone 
Your memory wi'l wander back to me, 


And if each other we shall ever see: 
And whether, Cora—whether—perhaps I might 


Get your permission now and then to writ 


9 

** Frank, we will be for life friends to each other ; 

Talways will think of you asa brother, 

If you will take me as your liltle sister.” 

* Yes, yes,” he said. as thankfully he kissed her, 
The tears were stealing fast into his eyes, 


To hide their presence q 


juite In vain he tries 


‘ 


When Cora drew him op and be him come, 


‘Twas “vetting damp and time that we were home.” 


Her aunt had missed and songht them in each spot 

They frequented, at eve, but found them not. 

Her puzzled head with half displeasure rife, 
**Tnever saw the like ina 


‘ 


— 


liny life,” 

She said, as calling, ** Frank,’ and then ** Mfias Cora," 
she turned about aod saw them both before her, 

And meant to scold, di-cerned their happy look, 

Then to her arms her lite ward she tovok. 


And Cora threw her arms round auntie’s ncek, 
Trying in vain the choking sobs to check ; 

Her little heart in a tumultuous flutter, 

Nor single word her quivering lips could utter. 
Her aunt said.: °° Bless you, loving little pet, 

I will not scold ; come, comes my deur, don't fret, 
You precious darling, priceless little pearl ; 
There, bea gool and quiet little yirl.”’ 

That night Frank's bedroom door was half ajar, 

When in walked Pete and offered a cigar 

Which Frank declined by saying, ** Thank yon, no, 

Ido not smoke.’ Pete answered, “ Don't you, though? 
Well, that's quite right, [im really glad vou don’t, 

And if you'll take a fool's advice. you won't. 

I'd like to drop the habit if T could.” 

Frank answered, ** Pete, if LT were you I would." 


* Ah, Frank,’ said Pete, 


Aud feel ashamed of many things I do. 


‘*['m not so good as you, 


But there. coufound this everlasting whining, 
A fellow cannot always be repining 
IT know that [m none of the very best, 
Aud yet. perhips, as good as all the rest. 
Loften swear this recklessness to drop 
And break the wise resolve upon the spot.” 
* But hang it, Frauk, I didn’t come in here 

To preach a sermon on my wild career, 

Which won't make you more wise or me much better; 

ITcame to ask vou if sou'll take a letter, 

To-morrow morning, to Miss Ella Paine— 

Ih isn’t far. vow li soon be back avain-- 

The ove who came to visit with her brother. 


’ 


Mind don't deliver it before her mother.’ 


“Why hide.’ said Frank, “it from her mother’s sight?" 
* O, never mind,’ Pete answered, “that’s all right; 

If you dom't want to take if. just say so, 

1 }i tind some friend who won't object to go,”* 
*T won't object to take your letter, Pete. 

Shall Lyive it to her brother if T meet 

Him’ Pete responded quickly, “ Gracious, no, 


oe 


Noue Inust know what you Carry Where You Lo. 
Next morning Frank sped quickly down the lane } 
When near her honse he met Miss Ella Paine 

And handed her the letter, sevine, * Pete 

Sent this.” She paled and d opped it at her feet, 
Then said in saddened tones, * Why does he write, 
Aud still persist to urge me on in spite 

Of all—he knows while I resist his pleading 


My heart is broken, shattered, crushed and bleeding. 


Frank bade ** Good-morning then turned to depart,’ 

A sense of wrong pervading in his heart; 

He stands and then these earnest words he spake 
* The first. the last that ever Lwill take: 

Im sorry that T promised him to go 

I wonder what could make her tremble so, 

That sad, repro hful look pon her face, 


Which from my mind I cannot yet eflace. 


Mi-+s Ella picked the letter up and gazed 
Upon the superscription on its dace, 
That very morn she thought she had erased 
His memory from ont its hallowed place 
And now the burning tears her sight have dazed 
Atevery step she slackens now her pace, 
Then turning quickly to the shady bak, 


She sobbed and slowly to the flowers sank 


She calmed and muttered, * Why, why did Ltake ft ? 
But now ‘tis here I can't resist to break if, 
Open and peruse once more the vow: 

I conquered once and Twill conquer now, 
And yet. O heavens, that it were otherwise, 
That I might dare to send him the repiics 


lost indeed, 


| 


My weak heart prompts, | would be | 
Sut us itis IT must not, will not hed 


‘ 


“Why docs he tempt me? ©, ‘tis crucl, base 
To threaten with « Xposure an | diserace 
The fatal »t ) he led me onto take, 
My darling mother’s heirt would well-nigh break ; 
But T will dure him to his very worst, 
Then let him spread his #lan lers f he duref. 
And yet the cos mu Tdare not to de 
Would make the world in anger pass me by. 
* and he who lured me on to thus betray 
The love he won, ‘tis thus he woitld reovy 
The heart that erred throuzh loving him too well 
O. let me see him once again to ted 
Him that come now whatever can or may 
In 
Dam ri eclved his power to defy 


Le thinks tu conquer—never, if Td’o” 


epite ota t athe can coor sas 


[ro BE CONTINU D.] 
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New Cuurcn ror a Rev. Miss.—Th* new church for Rev 
Miss Chapiu, at lowa Vity, is tocost $45,000. 
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As a reply to the hundreds of letters coming to us, ask- 
ing about “ subscriptions” and “ agencies,” we refer to our 
prospectus on the first page. All persons who feel so dis- 
posed can, without further delay, avail themselves of the 
terms there offered. 

To all those who have received our supplement, who 
are at all interested in the success of the cause of a com- 
mon equality, we would say, do what you can for it, not 
only by the means proposed in it, but by those named in 
the prospectus. 


STUPIDITY OR | 


The Consistencies of the Great Legal Authority of the 
Congress of the United States. 


-- @-—_——_—_- —- - 


BECILITY, WHICH ? 


From the ,manner in which the subject of a common 
equality for all citizens is treated, by advocates as well as 
opposers, we are constrained to ask the above question. 
None seem to comprehend that the Constitution of the 
United States has been recently amended in the grave and 
formal manner by which it can alone be changed. Nor do 
any seem to fully realize what the requirements are by which 
ainendments are added to the supreme law of the land. 
They seem to have forgotten that it was the States them- 
selves and not Congress which made these amendinents. 
The Congress merely proposed the amendments and asked 
the States to ratify what they proposed. The States—three- 
fourths of all the States—did what Congress asked them to 
do, and thus the XIV. and XV. Amendments became a part 
of the Constitution, binding upon all the States in the Union. 

What do these amendments amount to or do they amount 
to na mere mass of verbiage, without signification, or to only 
such signification as the male citizens of the United States 
deem tit to determine, from time to time, as such may suit 
their purposes? The XIV. Amendment declares that: “ Al] 
persons born or naturalized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States 
ad of the State wherein they reside.” Every person then is 
a citizen. Even Mr. Bingham is compelled to swallow his 
ewn words upon this immaterial (?) point. But this is not 
all; it goes on to say that “No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States.” Therefore no State 
can abridge the privileges and immunities of any, who, by 
the previous sentence, are declared to be citizens. 

The States themselves legislated upon these provisions 
and adopted them, and they are not only a part of the Con- 
stitution of the United States but also a part of the supreme 
law of every State in the Union. Nor can it be said, as some 
attempt to say, seeing no other escape, that the provision, 
citizens of the United States, does not cover citizens of the 
State; or that a person may be a citizen of the United States 
and not of the State, for it previously declares that a citizen 
of the United States, born or naturalized therein, is also a 
citizen of the State wherein he resides. People have not 
awakened to the momentous rights of freedom this amend- 


ment defines. They are such as give all the life and 


vitality a republican government Can possess. They make 
all persons citizens and them equal. 

If it be doubted from the XIV. Amendment that the right 
to vote is one of the privileges or immunities which no State 
shall abridge, that doubt mmst be forever romoved by a 
consideration of the XV. Amendment, which declares that 
* The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 


. 








be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of race, color or previous condition of servitude.” 
All citizens of the United States then are possessed of the 
right to vote, for how could a right be abridged if it were 
not first possessed? If the male negro possessed a right 
which was abridged, and which this Amendment was neces- 
sary to remove, who will have the temerity to declare that 
any other citizen of the United States is not possessed of the 
same right? And did this XV. Amendment only cover male 
negroes ? How can a right possessed equally by all citizens 
of the United States be abridged when the XV. Amendment 
declares so pointedly that it shall not be done ? 


The condition of the case is similar to that of General Tay- 
lor at the battle of Ruena Vista, about the time he ordered 
“ A little more grape, Captain Bragg,” which was declared 
by Santa Anna to be that “el fue batido pero tan necio 
que no se dio euenta de ello!’ But men need not 
think that by continuing in their ignorance they will finally 
conquer as General Taylor did, for in this instance they 
have defeated themselves. They voluntarily abandoned 
the position they held, but did not know at the time 
that is was of any importance, except an immediate advan- 
tage to themselves in the shape of enfranchised male negro 
citizens. They got the negro citizens for whom they bar- 
gained, but they also got a great deal more for whom they 
did not bargain. And “that’s what’s the matter,” for they 
have an elephant on their hands they cannot manage. We 
are not quite certain but “the elephant” may be able to 
manage them instead. 

But whaj do these majority men say? After being com- 
pelled to admit that women are citizens, they attempt to ar- 
gue themselves out of the inevitable conclusions such an ad- 
mission Carries, that citizens have the right to vote, the Con- 
stitutions and laws of,States to the contrary notiwithstand- 
ing. (As stated before, there are no valid laws denying or 
abridging this right, for the States, by the adoption of this 
Amendment, repealed all such laws.) They may have suc- 
ceeded, like the ostrich, in burying their own heads in the 
sand, so as not to be ab'e to see the “ danger,” but in this po- 
sition they are becoming the laughing-stock of all who keep 
their heads free from sand and dust and have the moral 
courage to look facts squarely in the face. 


But this committee,after getting their heads wellin the sand, 
continue thus: We are of opinion that it is not competent for 
Congress to establish the right to vote without regard to sex 
in the several States of this Union, without the consent of 
the people of such States, “and against their constitutions 
and laws.” Was there ever a stupidity equal to this, which 
should not the rather be called Imbecility. Why, men! 
the States have already legislated on this very question by 
the adoption of the Amendments and put it entirely in the 
hands of Congress. Do youask how? If you will permit 
yourselves to be capable of comprehending a plain proposi- 
tion we willshow you. The Constitution of the State of 
New York provides, and all other States hold, that, “No 
member of this State shall be disfranchised or deprived of 
the rights or privileges secured to any citizen thereof, unless 
by the law of the land or the judgment of his peers.” The 
male eitizens of the State of New York were enfranchised as 
follows: “‘ Every male citizen of the age of twenty-one who 
shall have been a4 citizen for ten days, etc., shall be entitled 
to vote,” which left the female “ members” of the State unen- 
franchised. But then came the XIV. Amendment, which 
was ratified and made a part of the law of the State of New 
York, which declares that all women are citizens, and thus 
by the plain provisions of the section first quoted they can- 
not be disfranchised or deprived of the rights or privileges 
secured to any citizen. Can language be plainer than this, 
and yet you would send us back to the States for the enforce- 
ment of the Amendments when the States themselves have 
provided that Congress shall have the power to enforce 
these Amendments by appropriate legislation. 

There is no provision in these Amendments by which the 
courts can enferce them; that power and duty is expressly 
invested in Congress, and Congress has only provided by an 
Act to enforce the rights of citizens of the United States to 
vete in the several States of this Union and tor other pur- 
poses, approved May 31, 1870, as follows: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That whenever, by or 
under the authority of the constitution or laws of any State, 
or the laws of any Territory, any actis or shall be required 
to be done as a prerequisite or qualification for voting, and by 
such constitution or laws persons or officers are or sl:all be 
charged with the performance of duties in furnishing to citi- 
zens an opportunity to perform such prerequisite, or to be- 
come qualified to vote, it shall be the duty of a such per- 
son and officer to give to all citizens of the United States the 
same and equal opportunity to perform such _pre- 
requisite, and to become qualified to vote without distinction 
of race, coler or previous condition of servitude; and if any 
such person or officer shall refuse or knowingly omit to give 
full effect to this section, he shall, for every such offence, tor- . 
feit and pay the sum of five hundred dollars to the person 
aggrieved thereby, to be recovered by an action on the case, 
with full costs and such allowance for counsel fees as the 
court shall deem just ; and shal! also, for every such offence, 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be tined not less than five hundred dollars, or be im- 
prisoned not less than one month and not more than one 
year, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever, by or 
under the authority of the constitution or laws of any State, 
or the laws of any Territory, any act is or shall be required 
to [be] done by any citizen as a prerequisite to qualify or en- 
title him to vote, the offer of any such citizen to perform the 
act required to be done as aforesaid shall, if it 
fail to be carried into execution by reason of the wrongful 





ey ae 





act or omission aforesaid of the person or officer charg d 
with the duty of receiving or permitting such performance 
or offer to perform or acting thereon, be deemed and held as 
a performance in law ofsuch act: and the person so offering 
and failing as aforesaid, and being otherwise qualified, shall 
be entitled to vote in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as if he had in fact performed such act; and an y judge, 
inspector or other officer of election whose duty it is or shall 
be to receive, count, certify, register, report or give effect to 
the vote of such citizen who shall wrongfully refuse or omit 
to receive, count, certify, register, report or give effect to the 
vote of such citizen upon the presentation by him of his affi- 
davit stating such’ offer and the time and place thereof, and 
the name of the officer or person whose duty it was to act 
thereon, and that he was wrongfully prevented by such per- 
son or officer from performing such act, shall for every such 
offence forfeit and pay the sum of five hundred dollars to the 
person aggrieved thereby, to be recovered by an action on 
the case, with full costs and such allowance for counsel fees 
asthe court shall deem just ; and shall also for every such of- 
fence be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be fined not less than five hundred dollars, or be im- 
prisoned not less than one month and not more than one 
year, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That all persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States shall have the same 
right in every State and Territory in the United States to 
make and entorce contracts, to sue, be parties, give evidence, 
and te the fall and equal benefit of all laws and proceedings 
for the security of person and properfy as is enjoyed by 
white citizens, and sliall be subject to like punishment, pains, 
penalties, taxes, licenses and exactions of every kind, and 
none other, any law, statute, ordinance, regulation or custom 
to the contrary notwithstanding. No tax orcharge shall be 
imposed or enforced by any State upon any person immigrat- 
ing thereto from a foreign country which is not equally im- 
posed and enforced upon every person immigrating to such 
State from any other foreign country; and any law of anv 
State in conflict with this provision is hereby declared null 
and void. 


It was entirely competent for Congress to pass this “ Act.” 
So thought Mr. Bingham, who drew it, but there was so 
much “wool” in Congress at that time, the fact that it in- 
cluded “all citizens” was hidden thereby from his eyes. 
Mr. Bingham appears to feel this, for he is “ very sore” over 
dragging the negro into this question as an authority, for 
him to extend the same legislation to women that was ex- 
tended to them. 

It was competent in 1870 for Congress to establish the right 
to vote, as Mr. Bingham assumes, without the consent of the 
citizens of the States, but as we have shown by their direct 
consent—against their constitutions and laws, as he again 
assumes, but, as we have shown, against no constitution or 
law, for such as could conflict had been repealed by the States 
themselves, for the male negro; but it is not competent, in 
his opinion, to do this when the citizens asking it are women 
instead of negroes. Again we ask: Is this stupidity or is it 
imbecility, or, rather, is it not tyranny? At another time we 
propose to arrange the consistencies (?) of Mr. Bingham in 
order, so that the people of the United States may see how 
the Great Impeacher has impeached himself. 

Even the sagacious Butler and astute Loughbridge seem 
not quite clear upon this matter. Is not the “ wool” entirely 
cleared from their vision ? 

After minutely and completely proving beyond doubt that 
women have the right to vote, they close in the following 
“ watered ’”’ language : 

And it is therefore perfectly proper, in our opinion, for the 
House to pass a declaratory resolution, which would be an 
index to the action of the House, should the question be 
brought before it by a contest for a seat. 


We, therefore, recommend te the House the adoption of 
the following resolution : ; 


Resolved, by the House of Representatives, That the right of 
suffrage is one of the inalienable rights of citizens ot the 
United States, subject to regulation by the States, through 
equal and just laws. 

That this right is included in the “ privileges of citizens of 
the United States,” which are guaranteed by section I. of ar- 
ticle 14 of Amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States ; and that women citizens, who are otherwise qualified 
by the laws of the State where they reside, are competent 
voters for Representatives in Congress. 

This is not the “strong meat” of rights enforced, but the 
“watered wine” of rights abridged. Suppose the States, in- 
stead of regulating the inalienable rights of citizens by “ equal 
and just laws,” prohibit them, without any law at all, what 
would Messrs. Butler and Loughbridge have Congress do ? 
And what would they have Congress do if women citizens, 
who are otherwise qualified, by the laws of the State, and 
thus competent voters for Representatives to Congress, are 
denied or abridged in the performance of what they have, 
first, the right to do, and secondly, are qualified to perform ? 

Congress and the State Legislatures had better at once ac- 
eept the situation they have provided, and gracefully receive 
women citizens as of equal right with themselves, for to this 
they must at last come. Wecommend a careful considera- 
tion of this matter to the present Congress; because if their 
plain duty is neglected, the women citizens of the country 
will be obliged to resort to the only redress: Suits against 
the officers of eiection, not one of whom in the United 


States will be able to escape such liability, under the plain 
provisions of the Act of May 31, 1870. 
* 

SENSIBLE AND Locrican.—Jean Paul Richter says: “ To 
insure modesty I would advise the educating of the sexes to- 
gether; for two boys will preserve twelve girls, or two girls 
twelve boys, innocent, amid winks, jokes and improprieties, 
merely by that instinctive sense which is the forerunner of 
matured modesty. ButI will guarantee nothing in a school 
where girls are alone together, and still less where boys 
Aart,’ 
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A CHAMELEON CHARTER FOR THE NORTH 
PACIFIC. 


THE STEILACOOM CITY COMMERCIAL AND MAN- 
UFACTURING ASSOCIATION ON PUGET 
SOUND, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


ED 


IT HANGS AROUND LOOSE AND DORS AS I? PLEASES, 


THE NORTHERN FACIFIC RAILROAD. 





DULUTH AND THE LAKE SUPERIOR AND MISSISSIPPI 
RAILROAD, 





We had occasion, in an article published on the 11th 
February, alluding to the threat of Messrs. Jay Cooke & Go.’s 
agent to “crush” us out for telling the truth, to make some 
very pointed observations on the evils of “special legisla- 
tion,” which, after having, by its results, roused a deter- 
mined opposition from State Legislatures, has, seemingly 
under the particular care of that clique of men who believe 
a “national debt is a national blessing,’ betaken itself to 
appeal to Congress for unconstitutional acts of incorpora- 
tion and barefaced begging for subsidies and land grants, to 
be robbed from the peop'e’s property. 

In the attempted lobby schemes of the “ American and 
European,” the ‘‘ American and Ocean Mail” steamship pro- 
jects, the St. Croix Railroad land grant, all of which have 
fortunately failed; in the Northern Pacific Railroad, the 
“Jay Cooke” Life Insurance Company and kindred affairs, 
we have instances of attempted or successful bids for spe- 
cial legislation by Congress, the fruits of which we are yet 
to see. But the climax so far has been reached in a petition 
to pass an act of incorporation for the benefit of “ northern 
Pacific” citizens, giving to them privileges which, we will 
take it upon ourselves to say, in their impudent extent, are 
scarcely to be surpassed in the annals of any legislation. 

A bill has been introduced by the Hon. Mr. Upson, to 
charter the “ Steilacoom City Commercial and Manufactur- 
ing Association on Puget Sound, Washington Territory.” 

A perpetual monopoly in a territory is one of the most 
unwise acts a governing power can grant, as it tends to re- 
strict the growth of the territory, and always retards individ- 
ual exertion and enterprise. 

But this act of incorporation goes even further, for it au- 
thorises the incorporators and their successors to change the 
name of the company whenever it suits their pleasure or con- 
venience !!! 

Surely the national delight at having a national debt and 
blessing is dementing us, when such a proposition is gravely 
entertained by Congress. 

However, the modest adventurers don’t stop here, they ask 
the privilege of holding and owning all manner of property, 
without even stating the purposes for which it is to be held 
or owned !!! 

Section 3 of the bill attempts to make the “ Articles of 
Association ” the real charter, and to conceal from Congress 
what these articles of association really contain, thus open- 
ing the widest possible door for fraud, not even excepting the 
Erie bill in the New York Legislature “ to legalize the igsue 
of counterfeit money.” 

Section 5 of the bill provides that “the said cerporation 
shall have power, from time to time, to make, amend, alter 
or repeal all by-laws, ordinances and constitutions for the 
interest of said corporation, but not to annul or abrogate the 
rights vested in indivudals by this charter.” 

“ORDINANCES !” “ConstiruTions!” Have the corpora- 
tors got so wild that they contemplate a partnership in the 
{Northern Pacific Railroad land grant, and organizing coun- 
ties, states, etc., under their unlimited land and property 
powers? Oris it designed to gobble up Alaska, to the eternal 
shame of Seward ? 

Section 7 gives in fact to this wonderful “ artificial crea- 
tion” “power and authority” to cqnstruct railroads and 
roads from their wharves, docks, quays, etc., to any part of 
the world, and “ propel” the same by horse or steam power. 
In fact it is to be a sort of general railroad law, extending 
even to condemnaticn of land by jury where the right of 
way is required, created wholly in the interest of this cor- 
poration. Ifit were not from the danger of such extensive 
privileges they might be worth granting, that the unenlight- 
ened world might learn how to “ propel” railroads, as well as 
docks, quays, etc., from Puget Sound to—anywhere else! 

Section 9 authorizes the employment of any number of 
men; the borrowing of money on the credit of the franchise | 
and limits the liability of shareholders to the amount of the 
shares held. 

Before Congress grants power to employ hosts of men to 
‘consummate the purposes” of an association, it might be as 
well to have such purposes fully stated. 

Section 10 is calculated to leave us in doubt as to the entire 
sanity of the man who, with the prospect of such another 
“ national blessiug”’ before him, concoctedit. There really 
would seem no end to the dodges of the steamship-subsidy 
men; if they can’t get into the public treasury one way 
they will try another. This section, after providing most 


graciously for obedience to the laws of the United States 
regulating commerce and navigation, and for all the privi- 
eges, benefits and protections on the high seas which the 


corporation could get, proceeds, “and said company may in 
their corporate capacity, by their duly authorized agents, con- 
tract with the proper authorities of the United States to 
carry the United States mails from Steilacoom City, on 
Puget Sound, to any destination on sea or land and back. 
After reading this in connection with the rest of the bill, 
it surely requires no great stretch of imagination to fancy 
this Puget Sound Asscciation—perhaps with a London office 
next door to Jay Cooke, McCullough & Co.—stepping into 


ing: “The United States has given us power to contract 


into the Post-Office Department in Washington, and address- 
ing Mr. Postmaster-General Cresswell, “ We have authority 
from Congress to take all your mails on sea and land. We 
ask a contract therefor; but be careful rot to let such a flaw 
as the Chorpenning claim into our matters.” 


business on sea and land, construct and manage railroads and 
of property that can be got together! These are a few of the 


benefit of half a dozen men, and when Congress can pass 
such an act as that incorporating the Jay Cooke Life Insu-. 
rance Company, it is almost a legitimate deduction to expect 
them to pass this one. 

The whole idea of special legislation of this character by 
Congress is wrong—wrong in theory and fact, and outrage- 
ous on the community at large. It originated in the shallow 
brains of second-rate lawyers and brokers whom the Gov- 
ernment loan dignified for a time with the name of “ dank- 
ers.” The thing once driven to its true, logical conclusion, 
is so palpably incorrect that its end cannot be far off, and its 
originators, overwhelmed with the “ greatness of their con- 
ceptions,’ are probably already in the condition of the man 
described by Mark Twain, who bought a new Jurgenson 
watch and started in the trans-atlantic steamer for a Euro- 
pean trip; but, confound that watch! it wouldn’t keep ev2n 
with the ship’s time—gaining about an hour a day—and 
strange to say, it kept correct daily until about 11 o’clock, 
when there was somehow suddenly made up all the differ- 
ence! and when the fellow had pushed the regulator ahead 
as far as it would go and found the ship still gained en the 
watch, he was at the end of his mental resources and ALTo- 
GETHER MYSTIFIED. 

When we read, in the prospectus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, of Mr. Jay Cooke’s great discovery of the 
measurement of heights by the mercury level in the thermome- 
ter, we were forcibly reminded of this watch and of the old wo- 
man’s account of her thermometer, whose silvery thread could 
raise itself up and make the weather hot, or fall and make it 
cold, and we confessed to a feeling of apprehension that some 
of these gigantic schemes had been put on the carpet by peo- 
ple who didn’t really understand what they were about. 
That Northern Pacific Railroad, for instance, with its much- 
talked-of “isothermal line,’ in the abstract a very elegant 
parade of scientific knowledge, of course, and a very pretty 
way to transport to our American steppes the climate, in im- 
agination at least, of Venice, or Paris, or it may be of Cairo. 
But do people really comprehend how the “ isothermal line” 
is gotat? It is by taking the mean of temperatures, and de- 
pends therefore not upon the existence there, real or sup- 
posed, of any such climate as that of Southern France or 
Lombardy (vide Northern Pacific Railroad prospectus), but 
upon extremes of the worst kind. It may bea climate whose 
wintry severities surpass Greenland’s icy frosts, alternating 
with summers which, from those topographical causes which 
offer no obstacles to the advance and concentration of the 
sun’s rays in its passage northward, may quite outdo the 
most exalted conceptions of a New Yorker as to “heated 
terms,” and yet this deceitful isothermal line, carefully stick 
ing in the middle between the extremes, unblushingly talks 
to us of the climate ot Southern France! 


Take this Northern Pacific Railroad line and examine it 
cursorily, “d’nu bout a Vautre.” Its so-called terminus, 
Duluth, is, from the best information, partly a morass; it is 
exposed to the full sweep of wind and sea from an extent of 
four hundred miles over the waters of Lake Superior. The 
only protection is to be a breakwater at right-angles to the 
waves. What this amounts to may be seen in WoopnuL. & 
CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY of February 11, where the effects of an 
ordinary storm are given. The country around the town is 
unproductive, and there is scarcely any life or industry to be 
seen on the shores of Lake Superior. Take away the laborers 
and their dependents now employed on that curious produc- 
tion, the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad, or on the 


Duluth? But admitting, for argument’s sake, that its situa- 
tion on the lake is unsurpassed, that its population is large, 
happy and contented, and that the Piegan Indians and their 
buffaloes are amazed at its greatness, what is to become of it 
for the seven months out of twelve during which it is inac- 
cessible? For it isa melancholy fact that, although, as Jay 
Cooke joyfully says, * Lake Superior never freezes,” still its 
only outlet at Sault Sainte Marie does freeze, and, moreover, 
freezes very early in the season and stays frozen very long, 
leaving Duluth only accessible for five months in the year. 

(If that old woman could only take her thermometer to the 
Sault canal, and the mercury would but rise te produce an 
eternal spring.) 

But this is not the worst ofall) The Red River lands are 





the post-oflices of London, Paris, Brussels or Berlin and say- | 


to carry mails around the world. Have them ready!” or | 


A company to open mines, erect mills, do all manner of | 
other roads, steamship lines, and hold any quantity or kind | 


powers expected to be received BY ACT OF CONGRESS, for the | 


Northern Pacific Railroad work, and what remains of 


| magnificent and well worth having; but how about the rest 
lof the grant? On portions of it the snow never disappears. 
Washington Territory does not now support, we think, more 
than 30,000 inhabitants. Pine lands may turnish good timber; 
but do they promise a rich agricultural soil? Should the 
road be completed, on what is it to rely for income? Is the 
|way traflic to be made up by Piegan Indians and their 
friends Visiting one another? or is the locomotive to be 
|chartered for a war-path, and hung around with braves 
glittering with tomahawks and vermillion? If the road is 
| to depend on through trafic for income, how many travelers 
and how much freight will pass over it to Washington Ter- 
|ritory, and seek that roundabout way, by the Cascade 





Mountains, to be supplemented by a dismal, foggy sea- 
voyage, to the metropolis of our Pacific coast, Sin Francisco? 
The Union Pacific Railroad seems to have trouble enough to 
stagger along, and yet possesses advantages this road 
never can have by any possibility. The Southern 
Pacifie railroad, if ever built, will pass through a com- 
paratively opened, mining and grazing country, and will 
Bot this 
Northern Pacific road, like a young bear, seems to have all 
its troubles before it. Time only can tell if it will ever be 
finished, and time only ean tell what its sufferings or bene- 
fits will be if it is finished, but we doubt very much if the 
people of the country will come forward to sustain its pro- 
jectors, in a purely private undertaking as they did when, 
from pnblic and patriotic motives, and with besides, a firm 
conviction of tht value of the promises of the United States, 
they subscribed so freely to the government loans, throagt 
the house of Jay, Cook, & Co., during the war. The same 
motive is wanting—the risk, notwithstanding the flattering 
tales of advertisements, seems too great. Yet whether the 
road be completed or not, the contribution to pliysical 
science it has been the means of making public in Mr. 
Cooke’s sweeping dogma, that “every 1,000 feet of elevation 
causes a fallof mercury in the thermometer of 3 degrees!" 





|certainly conrect two rich and growing sectio’s. 


will remain to smiling scientists an enduring monument of 
the credit the worldowes as a debt to such a great mind. 
One curious ard interesting inquiry at the present stage 
is whether the Northern Pacifie Railroad people really con- 
template making Duluth their terminus. The question, 
in view of all the outward and exuberant manifestations of 
such a design, paraded before the admiring public, seems 
superfluous. Nevertheless, there are reasons to doubt 
whetber Duluth will ever be a terminus to anything at all, 
excepting “lot speculation.” We bave stated its topogra- 
phical features in former articles. The only feasible rail- 
road access tothe town is that adopted by the Lake Superior 
and Mississippi Railread, which crosses the St, Louis River 


from Duluth, and borders the western river bank to the 
town. The road profile from the Dalles to Fond du Lae, 
is about as difficult as any work on this continent The 
gerade is said tobe 69 feet to the mile, the curves fre- 
quent and sharp—some of them 74 degrees, 

It passes over six long high trestles, one of them 110 feet 
high and 900 feet long. The cost of the 22 miles of road is 
said to have been about $102,000 per mile, or over two 
millions of dollars. Now, from the junction of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad with this read, at a point 25 miles from 
Duluth, the route to Superior City is direct, only one small 
bridge is required overt the Pogagama River, and the grades 
ao not exceed 30 feet. Supericr City, in Wisconsin, is one 
of the finest natural sites for a town on the whole lake, 
whilst Duluth is one of the most absurd that could. be 
imagined. 

Why, then, the attempt to injure the prestige of the new 

*acifie road by forcing Duluth on it as a terminus! The 
answer is that the Lake Superiorand Mississippi Railroad, 
a chartered land grant railroad, is compelled by the Legis- 
ture of Minnesota to have its terminus in that State. The 
parties controlling that road obtained most of the land at 
Duluth, expecting to make a large ; refit, but the unlooked-for 
cost of putting tle railroad there, compelled an issue of 
some two millions of dollars o! second mortgage bonds, 
which, being to the extent of one anda quarter millions 
saddled on Pacitic Railread financiers, cause them to make 
these tremendous exertions to support Duluth «7 / their own 
interes'’s. And six millions of dollars were raised to inaugu. 
rate work on the Northern Pacific Railroad, with the express 
understanding that the road should not be extended eas,- 
ward from its point of junction with the Lake Superior 
and Mississippi Railroad until it had been constructed west- 
ward some six hundred miles, or to the Red River lands. 

It is evident that it is desired to convey the impression on 
the public mind that Duluth is to be the Northern Pacific 
Railroad terminus. Such an impression, fully established, 
would enable speculators to sel! ofi, at enormous profits, 
town lots at Duiuth, and to get rid vf Lake Superior and 
Mississippi Railroad securities at agreeable rates. The effort 
and the motive for it is very apparent on examination; but 
will Duluth be made the terminus when work on the Pacifie 
road is commenced to the eastward of the point of junction 
we have spoken of? Either Superior city, Bayfield or 
Montreal River are far more likely. That Duluth should 
be, is very improbable, and if it is not, what will become of 





investors who are now being tempted into these things by 
| newspaper advertisements of glittering generalities } 
The Piegan Indian may, by and by, come to Duluth and 


[CONTINUED ON FOURTH PAGB. } 





at the Dalles of the St. Louis, distant twenty-two miles: 
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DEATH CANNOT DIVIDE US. 


— 








BY W. &. @. 


In my heart of hearts lies hidden 
A secret, sacred drawer, 

Where my life’s most precious jewels 
Its sweetest memories are. 

Here are pearls of childhood’s laughter, 
Here are diamonds of sighs, 

Which came from heurte as pure and true 
As the people in the skies, 

Here are bars of volden music, 

Snatched from Sorrow's saddest hymn, 

And priceless gems of glittering tears 
Time can never, never dim. 

Here wreaths otf warming weleome smile 
Which adorned the college prize ; 
Here ure sparks which made the love-light 

Bless and cheer the sad yood-byes; 
Here are rubies from the wine-cup, 
Where the lips gave but the click 
Of telegraph which spoke from hearts 
That were throbbing warm and quick ; 
Here are drops of holy water, 
Which were once my mother’s tears, 
Still perfumed by her hallowing leve 
And her consecrating prayers, 
And in this drawer an inner drawer 
rar more sacred yet than all, 
Vhere my life is ever lingering, 
Waiting, waiting for its call. 
Here ure stmniles made up of God's smiles, 
Light of pure and holy love; 
Here are sighs and tears to teach me 
That she was not from above. 
Here is trust and truth and beauty—- 
Music, mirth and gentle grace; 
Every feature speaks the goodness 
That irradiates her face. 
And her form its lithe and lamb-like ; 
Karest gilts by God were given— 
Human love and holy living— 
She clings to man and climbs to Heaven. 
Angels took her up one mourning 
From my clinging arms to God, 
And my heart was racked with anguish, 
Broken, broken by the rod, 
But I heard within this drawer, 
Like the voice of Sinner's friend, 
‘ Love, your own is with you always, 
Alwava, even to the end.” 
And | looked and saw her smiling, 
And | listened to her prayer. 

° Patience, darling! waita little; 

Where Lam thou shalt be there.” 
God, whose care is e’er beside vs, 
‘Telis me ** Death shall not divide us."" 


—Frening Mail. 
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THE CENTURY CLUB. 
BY JANUARY SBARLE. 


A genuine history of the Century Club would, to a very 
large extent, be the history of literature and art in this 
city. It would include also, as a sort of episode to the main 
body of the work, nearly all the learned professions, both 
secular and sacred. For among its members are to be found 
the representative men of New York in divinity, medicine 
and law—which are the great trine of the intellectual facul- 
ties of all modern civilization. And besides these, and con- 
fronting them with a kingly majesty, like Joves confronting 
Joves, there are the inspiring and refined professions of 
music and the drama, with their wondrous spiritualities and 
cultures, the former, as Jean Pau) Richter says, “ speaking to 
us of things which in all our endless lives we have not found 
and shall never find,” and the latter appealing alike to the 
mind and the conscience by its visible presentments and in- 
terpretations of subtle characters and embodie passions, 
which we all know, more or less, although it takes the pro- 
foundest study to elucidate their innermost significances, and 
the highest creative genius to give them life upon the stage 
and stamp them with the form and pressure of their times 

Nor does the Century leave the physical sciences entirely 
out in the cold, orspurn the great heart of philanthropy. 
They all have their representatives in given members of 
this club,so that itis hardly too much to say of it, that it 
keeps the keys of all the courts of Civilization; indeed there 
is no art or science belonging to the higher culture of man- 
kind which does not claim some one or other of these mem- 
bers as its oracle and exponent, 

The Century is the oldest club of any importance in the 
city, and has undoubtedly exercised a very healthy and cheer- 
ing influence both upon literature and art. It was started, 
too, ata time when there was little or no esthetic taste or 
education in the city. We remember the time when Page 
was the greatest known name among us, or at all events, the 
greatest with which we, then in our early teens, were ac- 
quainted. Mr. Page was also a young man, bravely strug- 
gling upward and onward, but with very imperfect and in- 
adequate means and appliances. He began, too, unfortu- 
nately for him, at the top, instead of at the bottom of the 
sacred hill of art, and with a most vicious idea of color, to 
say nothing about his drawing. He was ambitious to a fault, 
and wanted to be a great man before his genius Was so much 
as fledged. Ile lacked knowledge and experience, but he was 
in earnest and loved painting for its own sake. It happened 
that when he ought to have been studying the rudiments of 
his art, he was conceiving and bringing forth his Venuses 
and Hebes, and his ideals of the distinguished women of the 
Bible, at arate which, had they been real, would have made 
Parson Malthus tremble in terror, lest the world’s popula- 
tion—already treading so fast upon the heels of subsistence— 
should be famished and destroyed With all these new mouths 
to be filled at nature's table, and where no poor man, he says, 
ought to be allowed to sit, however honest and deserving of 
his daily bread the poor fellow might bein the estimation of 
all other people. It was enough for Malthus that he was 
poor, and he proclaimed, with America and the Mississippi 
Valley belore his eyes, the infernal gospel, that there was no 
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room Icft for such as he at the stingy table aforesaid, and 
that he was ani terloper and asupernumerary, and the de- 
vourer of better men’s bread, who could afford to pay for 
what they ate. 

Luckily for the “population,” the contributions which 
Master Page made to it were a long way too refined and 
spiritual to descend to so great a vulgarity as eating, even 
though the viands were as delicate and poetical as the 
“limb of a lark,” which, as we all know, the proverb insists 
on as being quite “ enough for a fair lady.” 

We remember Mr. Page’s Madonnas with a memory of 
dingy green, smudged with yellow, for the color of their 
long enrobements. Anlob! suci faees—such divine faces, 
expressed by large, deep black eyes, and roses and lilies upon 
the cheeks. No divine sorrow about any of these females, 
but beautiful were they as Houris and exceedingly well 
adapted for the Harem, either on earth or in Paradise. If 
any reader of ours has seen, in the picture gallery of the 
Philosophical Society at Boston, this gentleman’s original 
painting of the Venus risen from the sea, and sailing there- 
after upon the top of the foaming brine in a shell shallop, he 
will get some notion of the kind of flesh and blood which 
Mr. Page dealt in at that time, und of which he made his 
Madonnas. It is long ago since we saw these latter beauties 
as he painted them in the “ perfection of their Loliness” and 
in the marvel of their beauty, so that we may possibly have 
misjudged them, through a partial forgetfulness of their 
merits, although we think we have not; but, at all events, 
there is no such good chance of our casting the Venus first 
alluded to into oblivion. It will live in owr picture gallery 
forever, we are afraid, and that, too,in the unenviable im- 
mortality of its licentious character and its utter failure as a 
work of art. Of all the ideal representations of Greece, this 
of the Venus rising from the sea is the most chaste and 
beautiful. The Greeks called ner Anadyomene, and the 
great painter, Apelles, made a very different picture of her 
to that of Mr. Page, devoting his highest moments to his 
conception of her character and loveliness, and representing 
her as issuing from the fond bosom of the enraptured sea 
and wringing her pale golden hair on her shoulders. This 
picture, the most famous in Greek history, was very clearly 
produced from the innermest adytum of the painter’s soul, 
and he put all his power and genius into it, while Mr. Page, 
who is a great realist and lover of sensuous beauty, as clearly 
copied his Venus from the nude figure of some lascivious 
courtesan. He was, and to all appearance is, incapable of 
making any spiritual presentment in his works. In the 
later Venus—the Venus of the public exhibitions—he isas 
shown himself to be a superb colorist, but beyond that, as 
to the sources of his production and his faculty of idealiza- 
tion, he is in statu guo. 

Such was the condition of art at the time we are speaking 
of, with Mr. Page as its highest representative. True it is 
that there were numerous young men, more or less in ear- 
nest, who were doing their best, almost unaided, to make 
artists of themselves; and although these straws indicated 
the direction of the stream, they were all, so far as we knew 
them, swept away by it, to be heard and seen no more. 
The difficulties in the pathway of success, except with those 
who had a decided bent of genius for the pursuit, were im- 
mense ; and to us of the present day, with the bountiful aids 
and advantages which public and private drawing-schools 
and schools of design, such as good Peter Cooper has incor- 
porated, with the rest of the educational classes in the Cooper 
Institute, and which persons of both sexes can attend free 
of ‘cost, are altogether unappreciable. There was then no 
practical help for any one, and no instruction, unless it were 
private, and so costly as to be out of the ordinary reach of 
students. Not that there was any great lack of galleries to 
which they might have free access. This was not the chief 
difficulty; the trouble was of an elementary character. 
They wanted instruction in free-hand drawing, in perspec- 
tive, and in “drawing from the round” from the actual 
marbles. The attempts at oil paintings, so full of ambitious 
motive at the first, soon fell through, owing to the student’s 
disgust at his own handiwork and also to his lack of per- 
severance; for, after all, this is the rock of success. Like 
fortitude, perseverance is also one of the great giants of the 
heart, continually impelling a man onward and urging him 
to victory. 


We well remember the “ New York Gallery of Fine Arts” 
—so called—and if we further remember rightly, it was the 
first institution of the sort founded in the city. There was 
an ancient Knickerbocker, it is true, who had a great love 
for pictures, sometime before the year 1836, and who used to 
import them from the European dealers and sell them at 
public auction. He had a rude dwelling and store upon the 
site now occupied by the stately and palatial mansion called 
the “ Astor House ;” and if tradition do not lie, as usual, he 
brought the first genuine Correggio into this country, and 
sold it finally at a loss, for the astonishing sum of twenty 
dollars, while the late Earl of Carlisle’s father gave six 
thousand pounds, or thirty thousand dollars, for the “ Three 
Maries,” by the same painter. There was a man too, well 
known by the name of Guy Bryan—which, by the way, 
would make a capital nom de plume—who built himself a 
sort of hermitage in those early times at the corner of Broad- 
way and Thirteenth street, where he managed to get together 
a respectable gallery of paintings. The more permanent 
institutions were the old Dusseldorf Gallery, subsequently 
located under Dr. Chapins’ Church, on Broadway, the old 





New York Art Union, and the Historical Society, whose 





paintings were for the most part of more interest as local 
memorials than as artistic examples. 

The old park inclosure, or the City Halli square, is now 
almost as much of a myth as the New York Gallery of Fine 
Arts itself, and we dare say that there are comparatively 
few of our citizens who remember either of them. The park 
was a great gala place, and we still retain vivid pictures of 
its history. During the Martin Van Buren election it was 
often dark, so to speak, at midday with the vast crowds of 
the popular sovereigns, who were assembled before the 
Cow t House, and on the grassy lawns, and in and under the 
trees, to hear some stump orators expound the issues of the 
hour. One of these meetings was broken up suddenly by an 
unexpected row, occasioned by a jangling between one of 
the speakers and a gang of roughs, who took, or pretended to 
take, umbrage at something which he had uttered. It was 
soon plain, however, that they went there on purpose to 
have a“ high old time” and general “ shindy,” for they pitched 
in pell-mell with bludgeons and knives and brick-bats, and 
were soon joined by a numerous company of the same “ kid- 
ney,” who sprang as if by magic from a dozen different places, 
and the fight soon became general. Then followed broken 
heads, und bloody faces, and black eyes, and bruised bodies, 
and endless cuttings and maimings, and shoutings and yell- 
ings, and the cries of the injured and the shrieks of the 
women and children, until at last the police came up ina 
body and stopped the hubbub, the riot and the bloodshed, 
by arresting quite a gang of the ring-leaders and dispersing 
the vast and motley crowd to their homes: We recall the 
faces both of the speakers and of some of the cl ief rioters, 
and remember how a certain colored gentleman, with 
his feg-of-mutton fist, knocked clear off his legs a gigantic 
bully, who had himself just pounded a slim, weak youth 
almost into a mummy. Very comical it was to see the ex- 
pression of the black man’s face as he performed the feat 
aforesaid by a direct, swift and thunderin:s biow, delivered 
straight from the shoulder, directly under the bully’s jaw. 
He did it so easily that it was evidently play to him, and he 
smiled a grim smile over the prostrate prute he had felled, 
and rolled his white-livered eyes in infinite satisfaction and 
with a gutteral, chuckling laugh as he saw the huge man, 
with his bullock strength, try helplessly to pick himself up. 
Turough the darkness and turmoil and cexseless battle of 
thirty-five years do these pictures of reality come to us with 
the freshness of yesterday. 

The New York Gallery of Fine Arts was located in an 
ancient, wierd-looking, Dutch building in the Court Hlouse 
group, Which has been demolished during the course of the 
improvements now going on within its pr cincts. There 
was a large rotunda in the building, where public meetings 
and meetings for the transaction of municipal business and 
political cliques met to adjust their swindling arrangements. 
It was an oll, central and favorite place with the 
citizens, as the Park itself was; and what a treat to ths 
eyes were the green grass and trees on that tiny bit :f 
genuine nature! When we tirst remember it it was lett to 
grow riot in its rank grass and weeds. Lines of old, worm- 
eaten posts, with chains attached to them, were the sole 
guardians of this little city sanctum. The Post-office was 
close at hand, too—and a sorry building it was, and quite as 
much a disgrace to the city then as the present Post-office is 
now. We remember, too, that in the red sandstone slabs 
before the Court House there were the footprints of three- 
clawed antidiluvians plainly visible, which attracted the at- 
tention of the savans and called forth various ‘heories of 
explanation. When the animal that made _ these 
tracks was walking over the soft mud by the river’s shore on 
that bright sunny morning, we dare be sworn that it never 
entered into its pate how long these tracks would last, and 
how nature herself, hundreds of thousands of years afterward, 
would show the secret to modern curiosity-mongers in the 
fossil line of business. Nay, as we also remember, man himself 
was yet an ideain the creative brain of God and had no ob- 
jective existence—not appearing upon the theatre of time 
until innumerable centuries had subsequently passed away ; 
which is very curious considering the circumstances aid 
condition under which they are finally brought together— 
this nnimal through its tracks, and this man through his 
civilization. Itis really, when one comes to look at it with 
aphilosopher’s eye and a thoughtsman’s hcad, a very 
strange, startling and big theme—as so many ere, indeed, 
only they are so numerous and Common that we don’t think 
it worth our while to stoop low enough to examine 
them. 

It appears from several authorities that the New York 
Gallery of Fine Arts had an art ancestry, and that it suc- 
ceeded its immediate “ parient” ina direct line, taking pos- 
session instanter—and with an heir’s greediness and selfish- 
ness—of all that it could lay its hands on, and 
then, as if ashamed of its family antecedents, chenging its 
name into that aristocratic appellation, “ Gallery of Fine 
Arts.” We must speak a good word for this and all the rest 
of the art places at that time; and they deserve it because 
they threw open wide their doors to all students, who were 
permitted to remain there as long as they pleased and copy 
what they liked. Nobody can tell how many youn: and 
enthusiastic hearts were encouraged and comforted by this 
bounty and its provisions. 

But there were men ot large, liberal minds in New York 
then, as now—men of real culture, who lovea both |.terature 
and art for their own sakes, and desired to make all the 
citizens, high and low, rich and poor, acquainted more o 
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less with their priceless riches, and with the blessings un- 
speakable which they confer upon every hearty and sincere 
lover of them. These men were about equally balanced as 
litterateurs and artists. They were fully aware of the intel- 
lectual and wsthetical needs of the city, and how the rage for 
money-making,threugh the mighty channels of trade and com- 
merce, had hitherto precluded them from literary and artistic 
culture and association. They determined, therefore, if possi- 
ble, to get a hundred men, whether connoisseurs or profes- 
sionals, or a mixture of both, to forma club, the object of 
which should be the encouragement of literature “and art. 
To this end they invited authors, journalists, artists, physi- 
cians, actors, musicians and men of science and theology to 
meet in the old Rotunda, and then and there organize the 
society, being well persuaded that the existence of such a 
clerkly association could not fiil to influence the society of 
New Yorkin all the directions of human knowledge, im- 
provement and refinement. A hundred of the chiefs of the 
community banded together with such high spiritual aims, 
would, they believed, gradually change its face, and make it 
sunny and beautiful, instead of gloomy, savage and morose. 
It would be, in short, a “ great fact,’ as the London Zimes, 
after abusing it for years, suddenly proclaimed the Anti-Corn 
law agitation to be. A “ great fact,” which would reach the 
ears, hearts and homes of every person in the city, from the 
boss to the employee, who made the smallest pretensions to 
education and general knowledge. 

The response to the invitation was prompt and warm, and 
on the 18th of January, 1847, they held a meeting in the ro- 
tunda of the New York Gallery of Fine Arts, before spoken 
of as the pioneer art gallery of the city. The chiet origina- 
tors of the proposed club were Henry T. Tuckerman, the 
well known author and art critic, who combines, in the style 
of his later books, the chasteness of Addison with the sweet- 
ness and beuty, and the vivacity and brilliance of Leigh 
Hunt—this gentleman, with A. D. Durant and others, whose 
names have escaped us, took the initiative, we say, in the 
propounding and organization of the club. The idea was not 
new to them, inasmuch as they already met together for a 
similar purpose and object. They belonged to a sort of 
embryo club, never fully developed, called the Sketch Club 
of which Washington Irving and 8. F. B. Morse were mem 
bers, and, though private and nearly altogether unknown be- 
yond their own immediate circle, it had been productive of 
much good, not only to them as members, but to their fami- 
lies and friends, who came more or less under their influence. 
It conterred immense benefit, also, by bringing men of like 
tastes and pursuits together, who, in the absence of this me- 
dium, might have lived in the same city all their lives with- 
out so much as having a common acquaintance with each 
other. 


The first meeting was merely preliminary and informal, 
and the circular adopted then and there, and sent abroad 
over the city to gentlemen of various tastes and culture, in- 
Viting them to join an association in the interest of letters 
and art, was signed by John G. Chapman, A. B. Durant, C. 
C. Ingham, A. M. Cozzens—the author, subsequently, of the 
*“Sparrowgrass Papers,” and very lately transplanted from the 
earth, and made a full member of the Angelic Club in the 
spititual world—F. W. Edmonds and H. T. Tuckerman. 

There was a good attendance at the meeting, and its im- 
portance was recognized by all. It was pretty clear, how- 
ever, from the beginning, that art was to be the central at- 
traction and the main object of the association. Literature, 
it was probably thought, could take care of itself, but art re- 
quired a long nurture, training and experience before it could 
go alone. There was much truth inthis proposition ; but who 
would have dreamed that in the short space of twenty-five 
years, dating from this meeting, it would have been possible 
for art to have made such wonderful progress as it has made 
in this city? Thanks to the club which was organized on 
that 9th day of January, 1547—just twenty-four years ago to- 
day, the 9th of January, 1871—under the name of the “ Cen- 
tury.” David C. Collen was'elected the President, Daniel 
Seymour the Secretary, and Thos. $5. Cummings, Treasurer. 
Mr. Colden proved an active, vigoréus ang enthusiastic of- 
ficer, and bis large hope magnetized all the rest of the mem- 
bers and woke within them the sureties of a great success. 

The constitution which was presently drawn up and 
adopted declared that the Century shuuld be composed of 
authors, artists, amateurs of letters and the fine arts, resi- 
dents of the city of New York and vicinity, and that its ob- 
jects should be the cultivation of a taste for letters and the 
arts, and social enjoyment. Nothing could be better or more 
stimulating to the intellect and the social affections. Beauty 
and learning were herein married to the highest human uses, 
an | no man raised the anti-Mormon cry of “ No Polygamy !” 
Moreover, as it turned out, there were very few, if any, dis- 
cordant elements in the club—no jealousy, envy, and the un- 
c iaritableness which thinketh or doeth evil to a brother be- 
cause of his mental or artistic superiority. , 

The club was christened the “ Century,” af the suggestion 
of Elgar 8. Van Winkle, and as it cannot fail to be generally 
interesting to educated New Yorkers to learn under whose 
executive auspices it was conducted during the first few 
years of its existence, we subjoin the names of its members, 
p em'sing that, in obedience to the constitution, the said ex- 
ecutive was composed of two authors, two artists and two 
amateurs. The names are these: Gulian C. Verplanck, John 
L. Stephens, A. B. Durand, John G. Chapman, David C. 
Colden, Charles M. Leupp. The President was the first man 
who spoke in the Century Club, and was very eloquent in 
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urging upon each member the performance of the sacred du- 
ties which he had sssumed as a promoter and patron of lite 

rature and art. The old Rotunda, where several of the ear- 
liest meetings were held, was astonished in its semi-steeple 
hat and its clerkly sedateness, to hear such new and strange 
doctrines proclaimed in its auditorum as that ‘‘art was the 
great mediator which led men from the brute empire of ma- 
teriality to the mysteries of the divine and the holy”’—*“ the 
stepping-stone through the ideal region of beauty to the 
gates of Heaven”—‘“ the most elevating and retining of all 
the agents and influences of civilization,” etc., ete. These 
were H. T. Tuckerman’s teachings, it is true, and not Mr. 
Colden’s, although he and all the more cultivated of the 
members endorsed them. Indeed, Mr. Tuckerman has’ been 
all along a very considerable, but, comparatively, unrecog- 
nized, benefactor to the rising generation by his ceaseless 
advocacy of art and by the beautiful humane sentiments which 
pervade his literary performances. He has his imperfections 
as an author, like the rest of us, and these consist mainly in 
the superabundances of his rhetoric and the crowding in of 
too much illustration to his ideas; but, as we said above, his 
later style is pure, simple and powerful, as all so-called 
Saxon writing must be from the wondrous vividness of its 
monosyllabic words and the directness through its downright 
simplicity of all the appeals which it makes to the mind and 
conscience. + 

The Rotunda was soon found to be too small for the pur- 
poses of the club. A great programme of gradual develop- 
ment began also to assume shape and character in the minds 
of some of the leading members, and it was impossible to 
accomplish this within the present limits of the club. So 
rooms were obtained at No. 495 Broadway, and from that 
time to this, although it changed its residence again and again 
before it finally settled in the present magnificent palace 
which goes by its name, the Century has been both prosper- 
ous and useful—and we should like to think that its useful 
ness had been commensurate with its prosperity. Having 
now secured a comfortable residence the artists took a laud 
able pride in rendering the rooms attractive and beautiful by 
decorating the walls with their best productions. A reading- 
room was established and the nucleus of a library. But in 
the meanwhile authorship was not represented, and to sup- 
ply this deficiency it was proposed and carried that a journal 
should be issued periodically, to be called the Century Jour- 
nal,and that the authors, whether poets or prose-writers, 
journalists or amateurs, should unite with the artists in mak- 
ing contributions to it. It was a decided success ; and many 
very admirable poems, sketches, stories and pretty literary 
trifles adorned its pages. This could hardly have been other- 
wise when we consider what a splendid array of more or less 
celebrated and luminous names lighted up the beautiful 
firmament of the Century. There was William Cullen Bry- 
ant, now President of the Club, and then the acknowledged 
poet of America—intrinsically that, as not being ashamed of 
his country, as one having a boundless faith in it, looking to 
its measureless woods and _ illimitadle prairies, its vast water 
systems and mountain chains, for his inspiration, and not 
sneaking off to Europe, like a lickspittle and a toady, to be- 
come the pander to old aristocratic ideas and the singer ot 
old feudal traditions and the glory of kings and priests in 
their palaces and old monastic houses—because, forsooth, 
America is not old enough for song, and is altogether too 
plebeian and vulgar in its life and attributes and surroundings 
for a recognized poet to touch save with gloved hands, amid 
the smoke of burning aromatic woods in a hundred censors. 
Bryant shall have mighty meeds of praise for this his manli- 
ness and insight into realities, and his long foreseeing into 
the future of America, as wellas for his beliet in its present 
greatness and grandeur, when the lack-a-daisi-cal pups of 
poetry—so very popular just now because so imitative and 
reminiscent of English song, and so abounding in nice 
European manners and un-American sentiments—shall be 
given over to the worms in contemptuous neglect. 

The other members were the Rev. Dr. Bellows—that fire- 
breathing, bellowing bull of prayer and praise !—the most 
cultivated man, nevertheless, in the denomination to which 
he belongs, but a great plagiarist, as we shall show when we 
come tospeak of him at full length, and a sensationalist, whose 
talent is quite equal to that of any cent newspaper in New 
York City, who delights, indeed, in thunder and earthquakes, 
having matriculated, as the joke goes, in that University of 
fire known as Mount Etna. A man, however, with real 
eyes in his head and great unction in his heart, and a lover and 
quick discoverer of the beautiful in all things, and, as a writer, 
often of incomparable eloquence and power, with a style 
that drops with the aroma of true genius and poetry, and is 
suffused with exquisite color, like the glory of the morning 
skies at the first appearance of the sun. 

Henry K. Brown, John G. Chapman and A. M. Cozzens 
were also among the first members. Poor Cozzens! he will 
never more prepare “ Sparrowgrass” banquets for the delee- 
tation of our appetites! He will make us laugh and be glad 
and merry no more. No more will his humor tickle our 
diaphragms, nor his sudden wit flash like sunshine over our 
quick perceptions! The genial and social companion, the 
true friend, the deiightful writer, is no more a sojourner in 
this pleasant world, with its sweets and flower blooms—in 


many mansions. 
** All heads must come 
To the cold tomb! 
Only the actions of the just 
Smel] sweet, and bloseom in the dust.” 





this sorrowful world, with its trials, temptations, struggles— | 


Tie remainder of the Century aborigines are Davil C. 
Colden, the first President, as we have seen, J. D. Camp!ell, 
L. G. Clarke, T. L. Cummings, A. B. Durant, Rev. Oivillo 
Dewey, a great, liberal thinker, a wise man and eloquent 
preacher—zreater than the much bragged-of Channing—and 
as big, indee 1, as—well, himself: and that is enough : T. W. 

Edmonds, C. L. Eiliott, Thomas A:ldis Emmet, Dudley B. 

Fuller, Thomas I. Faile, George Folsom, Allen Goldsmith, 

John H. Gourlie, a gentleman of extensive knowledge anda 

wide acquaintance with men and books, who trom the open- 
ing of the Club to the present time has been en indefatigable 
and valuable member, worthy of much honor and distinetion ; 
Henry Peters Gray, Daniel Huntingdon, Ogden Haggarty, 
W. J. Hoppin, Cauarles C. Incham, Governor Kemble, Shep- 

herd Knapp, Robert Kelley, Charles M. Leupp, S.muc! E. 
Lyon, Ciristian Mayr, Dr. McNevin, Eieazer Parmly, T. §. 

Rossiter, the painter,a man of real genius, who has never 
done justice to it, Who is always in a terrible ‘nurry, forget- 
ful of Goeties admonton: 

** Making no haste, 
Taking no rest, 
Kver faliliing 
Thy God-given hest.” 

We are more than half ashamed, for ari’s sake, to say that 
Mr. Rossiter’s “hest” is gold, and his work shows the mo- 
live power that produces it. It is a fatal, suicidal course 
for any man, either of art or letters, to pursue, and as we 
said, the motive will not hide. No man ever did a ereat 
thing with selfishness and avarice guiding his hand. And 
we are sorry for Mr. Rossiter. If he were a hodman he 
might go his ways for us, and carry his mortar whither- 
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soever he listed. But he is a man of genuine faculty, and can 
do the true, and oughe to do it. All that trumpery of the 
“ Adam and Eve” pictures and of the * Jeremiah” scenes, 
with their impudent trickeries and falsehoods, so damaging 
to art and so destructive of reputation, when judged by sen- 
sible and practiced men, it would be well for Mr. Rossiter if 
he consigned them to the flames, and resolved henceforth to 
do his best in love, waiting for the inspirations and the holy 
Overshadowings. Hitherto he has wasted his life, the lite of 
his soul. and stands attainted before Ged and man as the 
producer and interpreter of falsehood, and the debaucher 
thereby of the public taste, giving them meretricious pic- 
tures for real paintings, conecived in the dewy freshness and 
beauty of the imagination, when fullest of the divine influx 
and imagery. Let him now begin to pick up his years, let 
him “pick the pretty” out of them—that is, the very best 
things that they are now, at the fag end of his days, capable 
of yielding to his regenerated pencil. If he try this experi 
ment he will find at last how solid the old earth is—how 
terribly in earnest, how absolute’y sineere and true—and his 
old house of falsehood will vanish away in its ruins like a 
baleful encLantment, and he will soon find a new bouse in 
its stead, fit for the indwelling of the mighty gods. 

Daniel Seymour, Joseph Trench, H. T. Tuckerman, IL. C. 
Tappan, Gulian C,. Verplanck and Edward $. Van Winkie, 
the club’s godfather, bring up the rear of these notable 
names, Which include among them the pick of the various 
professions and of the students of art and literature at that 
time, as well as some of the chief merehants. 

The club was a success from the beginning; and Russel 
H. Nevins, Thomas 8. Oflicer, J. W. Glass and Cliarles &. 
Roe were elected members at the second mon hly meeting, 
and at the third Major T. S. Brown. the eclebrated engine er, 
and an honor even to the Century, was elected. This geg- 
tlemaa had the charge of the Engineering Department of 
the New York and Erie Railroad, and was subsequently ap 
pointed to an important railroad office by the Empcror of 
all the Russias. 

The financial department was in a satisfactory condition 
at the close of the first vear, the annual mecting being held 
January 13, 1848. The Treasurer reported a balance in 
favor of the Club of some three hundred dollars. A very 
strict eye was kept upon the expenditures, and the rules are 
stringent enough in this respect, forbidding all outlats of 
more than two hundred and fifty dollars, no matter for what 
object, except the same be sanctioned at a meeting where 
sixty members shall be present, two thirds of whom sha'l 
vote for it, and even then the outlay shall not take place 
until all the members’ votes be ratified by the Board of 
Management. 

When the business of this annual meeting was con- 
eluded, Danie! 8. Seymour startled the members by making 
a preposition quite within tive scope and mening of the 
elu , to the efiect that the litteratenrs aud artists should 
joitly produce and issue a volume ot their own pertorm- 
It fell through, 


however, although for what practical reason ve Caxno. im- 


auces, the artists to illustrate the lteriture. 


agine, as it would assuredly bave been of interest Lhothtothe 
members of the club and to the public. The journa., bow- 
ever, remained, and the literary affairs of the club wore in- 
trusted in 1°51 to its editors, Frederic S. Cozzens and Jcobn 
H. Gonrlie. 

It. is interesting to know tuvat Mr. Cozzens made his repnu- 
tation by his contributions to this journal—‘he best of 
which, in prose and verse, were collected by him and pub- 


His is a 











liszkea in a volume which he styled “f Prismaties 


sort of fame that the pevple will not willtogly let die. 





but he is gone home to live forever in his Father's House of | 


Almost every one whether educ ited up Lo the razor edge 
| of wit, or to tae smiles and sunshine of a pleasant huwor, 
or not, can fee! the general 3] ivit of his pieces quire euough 
to make him enjoy them with o hearty relish; and we hope 
soon to be able to welcome a complete edition of his worke 
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from some one of our great publishing houses. We knew 
him well in old times, Horatio! and the last time we saw 
him was on a moonlight excursion up the Hudson. He was 
full of fun and frolic, merriment and wit, and he set the 
tables in aroar when we dived down into the cabin “ to see 
how the youths and maidens were getting on,” as he said. 
He had a pleasant humorous word for all who approached 
him, and everybody seemed to know him on board and to 
claim his acquaintance. Some one invited us to a mint julep 
and a cigar—and he was so hilarious and was possessed by 
so absorbing a spirit that night that he seemed to take the 
bar of the julep dispensation by storm. ‘‘ Make way!” 
said his friend, “and let me come to the counter and see 
that you get the real thing and nosham. Make way, I say! 
Im of more value than many ‘ spartows.’” ‘“ That may be, 

sub!” replied Cozzens, “ but you ain’t of more value than 
this sparrow. ‘Many ’ don’t mean ‘all,’ old fellow! and 1 
happen, in this case, to be the respectable exception, do you 
see?” And he did see, and we all laughed heartily at the 
pretty turn that he gave to the Scripture quotation. “ This 
julep was never coined in a mint, I dare swow!” he said, 
after drinking the same with a wry face, “It’s a darned 
ccunterfeit, and it ought to be condemued as a feat of telony 
to pass it over the counter!” 

He was full of such things, and much better ones—and 
they dropped flashing from his lips like a raiu of pearls, 
and he altogether unconscious, as it seemed, of their 
quality or value. We have a broken memory of several 
other witticisms uttered by bim on this memorable occa- 
sion, but it is so long ago that we fear to spoil by repeating 
them, and more than half regret that we have quoted bim 
at all, because the glint and brilliance which they possessed, 
as they came from him, are lost to us. 

Among the chief writers of the journal were Peter A. 
Porter and C. P. Cranch. The latter bad a club reputation 
for his poems on “ Vesuvius,” and the “ Graces of Art,’ and 
the former wrote a humorous, and, on the whole, clever 
poem called the “Spirit of Beauty,’ which set him up as 
one of the Century’s Oracles. They did not amount to 
much, however, and, so far as we know, they lie buried in 
the dusty grave of the old numbers of the journal which 
originally gave them birth. 

Perhaps no club ever attained to such popularity in so 
short a time as the Century. It was well known in every 
respectable household, and was always spoken of with com- 
mendations, although we think that even in the blood-rush 
of its youthful existence it did not half develop its re- 
sources and capabilities of usefulness. From the first, too, 
Art has ridden rough-shod over literature, whereas there 
ought to have been, and to be, an equal fair play for both. 
We are too glad, however, for what we bave got out of it, 
to pick a quarrel about its shortcomings. It was necessary 
for the popular good, and for the growth of civilization, 
that Art should speak in all her eloquence and loveliness to 
the people, and this club existed for the encouragement of 
Art, and has confessedly helped its development and prog- 
ress. Mr. Paul P. Duggan was the originator of the club’s 
‘‘Gallery of Art,’ and contributed a number of valuable 
portraits of deceased members as a nucleus for the same. 
It was a touching and most loving benefaction, and well 
worthy of imitation, for portraits not only belong to the 
highest Art, but they are affectionate memorials of dear 
friends, or celebrated and noteworthy persons, whose faces 
we shall see no more in the world ef time. If they belong 
to the latter class, they are of inestimable value, both as 
history and biography, so to speak; and if to the former, 
they are dear to us for more personal considerations, and 
helong to the affections and to the soul. Mr. Duggan, 
therefore, did a generous and good work in thus embalming 
the memory of the old departed members of the Club It 
is a department of art, too, which ought to have more 
masters; but theemisery is thdt young aspirants are so en- 
amored of color, and the apparent success which attends 
their efforts at landscape—although it is merely apparent, 
the masters of landscape being very few and very choice— 
that they cannot be persuaded to take up the sacred burden 
of art labors, and study religiously so dry aud comparatively 
colorless a work as God’s supremest masterpiece—the living 
portrait of aman. It is the hardest and most difficult of 
all art enterprises. One must almost undergo metempsy- 
chosis with his subject before he can be intimate and in- 
ward enough with him to work from his spirit outward, 
and represent the subtle lineaments of his mind and 
character. But we may say in this connection that a His- 
torical Portrait Gallery, even though confined exclusively 
to American celebrities, would be one of the grandest tri- 
umphs of native Art, and invaluable to the future historian, 
painter, statesman and poet; and we hope some wealthy 
Croesus will immortalize himself by founding such a gallery 
and presenting it to the people. 

The Art Galle.y has been vastly enriched of late years by 
seme noble contributions from the studies of our great 
painters. Gifford is well represented, as he deserves to be- 
for where is there a more truthful, trustful, and conscien, 
tious painter ? His landscapes are on fire with nature’s own 

color and sunshine, and there is such a beautiful harmony 
in them, they are so well composed and balanced, with 
such a breadth and vastness to the scenery—e*pecially 
in his sublime mountain pieces—and the atmosphere is so 
clear and living, and all-pervading, and makes sueh a sweet 
melody in the tremulous leaves of the trees, that the whole 
picture absorbs us like the perfection of glorious music. 
His Green Moantain scenes are very embodiments of nature 


in her grandest moods ; ard his more quiet pictures affect us 
like a beautiful poem by Wordsworth, composed as he 
usually composed his poetry, in the fields and woods. Ken 
sett, too, who tinds beauty everywhere, and knows so well 
how toenhance it by his matchless genius, the veriest poet 
of painting, who seems to bave been transfigured by the 
spirits of two great painters, who shall be nameless for the 
nonce has liberally endowed the club with his valuable pic- 
tures ; and there are others by Gignoux, and by the mighty 
hand of Cropsey, by McEntee, and by Bierstadt. Of the 
lust artist we are almost afraid to speak, becanse our judg- 
ment of his faculty as a painter is so directly opposed te 
that of the common crier. He has not a tithe of the real 
ability of Gifford, who is all conscience and trust, and would 
spurn a trick of art as he would alie. But Mr. Bierstadt 
has been a trickster from the beginning. He began as a 
villanous draughtsman, and has so continued with very little 
improvement to the present day. His earlier pictures, even 
after he had attained a reputation which enabled him to 
command high prices, for very trumpery because very false 
performances, were many of them despicable, considered, 
we mean, as art, and there were such shocking discords_ in 
the coloring as jarred the nerves like dreadful dissonances 
in music. We saw some yearsago a picture of Rocky 
Mountain scenery from his brush, which was as coarse and 
vulgar as the work of a sign painter; and this, too, after he 
had had the advantage of studying from nafure herself on 
the spot. The foreground was a mass of broke? rocks, and 
ineradicable scrub, with patches of long grass aud scattered 
groups of flowers, with the mountains in the back-ground 
shutting in the scene. These mountains were supposed to 
be miles off, but the perspective was so vicious that they 
looked close to. There was no airin the picture, and if the 
“artist” had given the true key to it, asa landscape with- 
out atmosphere, he would have painted a litter of prairie 
dogs lying on the grass, suffocatedand dead. As it was he 
did his best to thisend. Arid and dryasif a simoom had 
swept it lay most of the foreground and all the middle 
distance ; a dingy yellow looked up from the blurred face of 
the earth, and a more leathery piece of work could not well 
beimagined. A friend of ours in Boston paid him eight 
hundred dollars for a large canvas, which no cultivated 
man would allew to enter his house. He was greev then at 
picture buying, but he told us that his disgust for this eight 
hundred dollar trash was so great since he had learned what 
genuine artis, that he has transferred it to the cloacum. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 
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PRINSIPLES OF THE NATIONAL REFORM 
PARTY. 





A LETTER TO PRESIDENT GRANT. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 6, 1871. 


To His Excellency U. S. Grant, President of the United States: 


Srr—On the 10th day of February, 1869, the then Presi- 
dent of the National Labor Union organization, Wm. H. 
Sylvis, made a written request that before you delivered 
your inaugural as chief magistrate of the nation, the prin- 
ciples and objects of the National Labor Reform party be 
laid before you, and accordingly, on the 17th February of 
that year, a letter was placed in your hands briefly stating 
some of the evils the producing classes complain of, espe- 
cially the burdens they have to bear in producing the 
amount necessary to be handed over to those who hold the 
bonds of the United States and collect by taxation a semi 
annual interest, and in addition thereto are obliged to pay a 
rate of interest for the use of money necessary to transact 
the business which absorbs all its profits. In that letter the 
mode was pointed out whereby the debt could be liquidated, 
and the nation not only relieved from the heavy burdens of 
taxation to pay interest, but furnished with a sufficient 
amount of lawful American money to carry on their busi- 
ness at as low rate of interest as is paid in Europe. 

The principles of the National Labor Reform party are 
comprised in two propositions, namely: the soil and the cur- 
rency—a sufliciency of the former to every citizen as his right 
to save him from being a pauper; and a sufliciency of the 
currency issued on the security of his wealth to every citizen 
needing it, Without cost, in order to enable him to tran.act 
his business without the burthen of usury. I herewith have 
the honor to inclose to you anaddress delivered in the city of 
St. Louis in 1870, indicatory of these views, which I respeot- 
fully suggest as being incontrovertible, Your Excellency has 
in your late message to the Congress fully vindicated one of 
these great principles, namely, the land question, and if, dur- 
ing the term of office, you shall have rendered no other ser- 
vice to your country than this signal one, you will neverthe- 
less have established your reputation as a national benefactor. 
You have correctiy stated that the granting of the public 
ands to corporations is unconstitutional, and herein 
you have excelled in public service any of your prede- 
cessors. Upon the other momentous question 1 have the 
honor to make to you the following suggestions, which, if 
correct, inexorably demand that you withhold your approval 
of the tunding bill lately enacted by the Congress. 

Tue scheme of funding a debt due by a nation is essen- 
tially monarchical—one of those resorts to which that form 
of government has recourse 1n order to enhance the interests 
of its aristocracy—moneyed, commercial or landed—at the 
expense of the great budy of the people; and a very specious 
form of tyranny it is—outwardly fair, but subtle and under- 
mining. How easy to exclaim, the debt is as much as all its 
substance is worth and the nation will theretore be compelled 
to bequeath the payment of at Jeast a portion of the debt to 
posterity, who will reap the advantage of the occasion which 
created it equally with ourselves, in the same manner as if 
one of its citizens owed an amount equal to his property, 
and therefore craves for time to pay his obligations. If an 
individual is indebted to an amount more than he can pay, 
he is insolvent; and so of a community of individuals called 
a nation or a people. There is herein an essential difference, 
however, between an individual and acommunity: the one 











may become bankrupt, even though his affairs are guided 
with prudence and economy—a people can never reach that 
condition except through the inauguration of usury or in- 
terest, the payment whereof is made the pretence of preserv- 
ing their credit by funding their indebtedness. The true 
funding bill for the American debt is to issue a national cur- 
rency equal to the amount due in currency wherewith to pay 
it, as the true mode at the outset of the debt would have been 
to issue a national currency in lieu of borrowing from the 
citizens a curren:y which was only local: and to pay the 
gold debt, issue the national currency to an amount equal to 
the purchase of its gold commodity when due, just as you 
buy cotton, corn, hemp, tobacco, houses and lands with the 
national issue now. 

But men flare up and say, What! do as as the French did 
With their assignats and Americans with their continental 
paper; issue money that 1s not redeemable in gold and sil- 
ver until it becomes not worth the paper it is made of? If 
the American people issue no more currency than is needed 
to pay the debt, they will want evefy dollar of it to transact 
their commerce with; there will be no depreciation vf its 
value, but it will necessarily close and wind up the issue to 
national banks, which they dole out to the commercial 
wants of the country at a discount that eats out the heart of 
the enterprise and industry of the nation. Here is the 
stumbling block, and here is the difficulty: it is the usurers 
that seek to beguile the people and raise an outcry against a 
system that is pure and practical, and above all, honest. 

If President Grant will veto the atrocious funding bill, 
which imposes upon the people a burden for the benefit of 
our moneyed aristocracy they must in time ben] and fall 
under, he will efigct what President Jackson aimed at, and 
only temporarily accomplished, viz.: the overthrow of the 
only enemy of American institutions, to wit—the consum- 
ing and subtle system of usury established on a grade in this 
republic so high as would overthrow any monarchy in old 
Europe. - JouN MAGWIRE. 

Executive of the National Labor Reform party 
for the State of Missouri. 
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FROM THE POTCMAC TO THE PACIFIC. 


BY ANNIE DENTON CRIDGE. 


lV. 
OGDEN TO RENO. 


Reno, NEv., January 5, 1871. 

Through the desert we are going; not a tree or bush to 
be seen. There are mountains, but they are all the time so 
far away, all of the same height and pattern; never have we 
come near them until this moment. On our left we are 
quite close, but we never wind among them. At Reno the 
Shawnee Indians gathered around the train begging, some 
with painted faces, all in old blankets. The squaws carried 
tueir papooses on their backs. One had her baby fixed in a 
sort of case, so that nothing could be seen but its head, and 
that only when she turned around. An old miner, who 
understood the language, asked her to let us see her babies. 
She laughed and said, * Yes, for two bits.”’” There was Yan- 
kee smartness. Two of the girls, apparently about sixteen 
years of age, were quite pretty. Denton (my son) went out 
among them and distributed candy and cakes. Jessie called 
them ladies and gentlemen, and gave them all the apples, 
candy and cakes she could get. 

We are told that we shali pass through te first secnery 
in the night. That is too bad. * - * * * 

Behold the city of Carlin—Ellison House restaurant. “O, 
here come Indians!” cries Jessie; “see a little Indisn girs 
with her face painted red.” I move to the winduw. There 
she is, her face as red as blood, her mother’s too. They are 
dressed up for the occasion. Here come more, men and 
women. Ah, there is a prettv-faced girl! We brought with 
us some cheap jewelry; so I hastened to my basket, took 
out a bracelet, called her to our car, which was the last, and 
I stepped down and fastened it on her wrist. The squaw 
with her said something ; then, with a sort of bashful smile, 
looked in my face, then at her bracelet with evident delight. 
We have laughed at their red, painted faces; but is there 
not here a something akin to ambition, an element that 
might be made the means of developing them into a condi- 
tion far superior to their present one ot semi-beggary ? 
Another papoose, all done up in cotton batting and fixed in 
its box, nothing visible but the head, and scarcely that, tor a 
sort of pouch shelters it from the weather. Jessie amuses 
us by saying: “See that ludy with her face painted! See 
another little lady,” etc., reminding us of many a fine white 
lady that paints her tace also, only not with such strong 
colors. Do not both originate from the same source ? ; 

“Whata pretty dog! Come,mamma, and see the pret- 
tiest dog you eversaw!” Of course I went; the dog hada 
wolf-like head. ‘** An Indian dog,” says our miner. 

So far it would seem that no railroad ever had less engi- 
neering difficulties with which to contend—a level prairie, 
level mouatain tops (so to speak) or rather table lands, to 
which the ascent is very gradual. Nota tunnel, I believe, 
except two or three very small ones; but few bridges. 

Our miner belongs to the silver mines. Men, he says, get 
$20 and $30 per day ; they will save their money for awhile 
and then goon aspree. One old miner who owned a good 
claim would occasionally shut up his work and go off and 
have a good time,” drinking and gambling until he had 
spent his all, $30,000 or $40,000; then he would resume his 
mining most industriously, . 

O, tor a sight of a tree, a bush, ora bit of green grass! I] 
could fancy myself on the planet Mercury, 

Palisades! More painted Indian “ ladies.” TRey talk to 
the children at the back of the car. “ You talk Duteh!” 
says our little Ernest to a squaw who had a papoose sewed 
up in its Cap on her back. “ Why does that girl paint her 
tuce sored?” asked Ernest again. At my request the pa- 
poose is lifted ffom the back and laid on the ground, and by 
stooping down we geta peep oi its face ; fat and jolly it 
looked, A Yankee invention for babies, I should call’ it, 
were it not peculiarly Indian. 
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ANOTHER STEP ONWARD.—Mrs. Ross was last week unani 
mously elected to succeed Judge Woodward in the Board of 
Directors of the Wyoming Natienal Bank at Wilkesbarre 
Pa., and signifies her irtention to regularly attend their 
weekly meetings. 
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Of all things in which parents should take interest 
none is of so great importance as that of education. 
In selecting schools suflicient deliberation is seldom 
had. The whole future of a child’s life may be dark- 
ened by a false stepin early years. There are com 
paratively few people who are titted for having charge 
of the young. It requires the most exquisite tact, 
the most comprehensive grasp of characteristics, as 
well as an almost infinite adaptation to circumstances, 
The instincts of childhood are always pure and true. 
They should never be stunted and bieared by an un- 
reasonable curbing. They should simply he directed 
so as to avoid the quicksands and shoals which cer- 
tain predispositions might drift them toward, ‘True 
education is not so much the stuffing process as it Is 
the weeding or eliminating process, by which the 
whole mental strength may be exerted in producing a 
mind capable of the highest and noblest purposes 0+ 
life. Most of our boarding schools teach those things 
which relate too palpably to the external, and are 
therefore to be deprecated. There are, however, some 
whose principals have the true idea of education. 
Among them may be mentioned the Schvol for Young 
Ladies, at No. 15 East Twenty-fourth street, under 
the charge of Mesdames Millard & Carrier, whose 
advertisement appears in another column. 


THE New Wortp.—A weekly newspaper devoted 
to temperance, universal suffrage and the eee 
tion of woman. Edited by Mrs. Paulina Wright Da- 
vis and Miss Kate Stanton. Published in quarto-form 
by L. A. Carpenter, Providence, R. L. twill be the 
object of this paper to treat all subjects of vital inter- 
est to the American people with fairness and inde- 
pendence ; and while its columns are open to the 
discussion of those yreat questions to which itis de- 
voted, the editors reserve to themselves the right to 
be judged only by their editorials. Terms invariably 
in advance. 


One copy to one address............ $2 00 per annuum 
Ten copies - yes Cr 17 50 ” 
Twenty * apa rae eae ats 30 00 


A liberal discount made to lodges and socicties. 


BeeBeE & Co., Hatters, 160 Broadway, have recent] 
added a new department to their old and regular 
business, consisting of a large stock of gentlemen's 
furnishing goods of the very best quality, and al! of 
their own manufacture, from recent and choicest 
styles. These styies have been selected with great 
care from late importations, and will bear comparison 
with any offered iu this city. Their shirt department 
is a specialty, being under the supervision of one of 
the most experienced artists in the city. Gentlemen 
may rely upon obtaining the best of everything, for 
Beebe & Co. neither make nor offer any second quali- 
ty goods, .The public will take notice that with the 
exception of Beebe & Co. all other first-class houses 
have removed up-town, which they have not found it 
necessary todo to rctain their long-standing custom, 


John Gault’s Billiard Rooms, 69 and 71 Broadway, 
are the most popular resort of the denizeus of Wal! 
etreet and vicinity. ‘Phelan tables” and ** pure 
drinks ”’ are the attractions. 


We take special pleasure in calling the attention of 
all our-readers who need dental service to Dr. Koonz, 
at No. 1 Great Jones street, NewYork, who is both 
judicious and scientific in all departments of dentis- 
try. His rooms are fitted tastefully and elegantly, 
and being constantly filled with the eile of the city, 
testifies that his practice is successfulk He adininis- 
ters the nitrous oxide gas with perfect success in all 
eases. 








There have been many attempts made to combine 
the usefulness of a sofa and a bed in one article of 
household furniture, but it may be said they have 
been total failures, and it had come to be thought 
that nothing could be invented which would present 
the elegance of a first class parlor sofa and also pos- 
sees all the convenience and comfort of the best bed. 
All the difficulties, however, have at last been over- 
come in the combined Sofa Bed, manufactured by 
Wa. S. Humpnrers, 634 Broadway, who presents the 
public with an article of furniture which ho critic 
could detect was anything more than a sofa when 
closed, and which no one would ever suppose could 
be converted into a sofa when in its bed form, and yet 
the conversion is made instantaneously. It is the 
desideratum long sought but never before attained. 


The Socicty of Progressive Spiritualists hold regn- 
lar Sunday sessions, morning and evening, at Apollo 
Hall, in 2¢th street, near Broadway. The following 
talent is engaged for the current season: Miss 
Tivvie Doten, Professor Wm. Deuto and N, Frank 
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FemALe MORALITY IN THE West.—There is not a 
female prisoner in the Kansas Penitentiary. This 
speaks well for the sex, but the story is not complete. 
It is said that the reforma ion among the * border 
ruffians’* is almost entirely due to female influence, 
znd that had it not been for the puritanical carpet- 
baggers who have squatted on the Indian reserves 
the statute books of Kancas would have to-day recog- 
niaed female sulfrage. 





Nothing marks the character of a man more die- 
tinctly than his dress. It is not necessary that a per- 
son should have atwo hundred dollar suit of clothes 
to be well dressed. Dressing does not consist 60 
much of the material worn as it does in the style of 
its make up. Few people are adapted to conduct a 
Ready-Made Gents’ Clothing Emporium, It is a diffi- 
cult task to have clothing to suit and to fit all custom- 
ers. But if there is one who more than any other has 
overcome all these difficulties it is Randolph, at his 
Clothing -— rr corner of Great Jones street and 
Broadway. He not only sells to everybody, but he 
fits everybody to whom he sells. If you want to be 
“fitted” instead of “sold,” go to Randolph's. If 
you want to be sold instead of fitted goto some one 
who will force bad fits upon you if he can't fit you 
well, 


‘*WriitarRp’s,”’ at Washington, is still the favorite 
resort of-a! who visit the capltal. If a stranger is in 
the city he can always be found by going to ** Wil- 
lard’s.”’ The immense popularity this hotel has 
gained may be traced directly to its talented and 
obliging proprietors, Messrs. Sykes, Chadwick & 
Gardiner. Though the two latter gentlemen have now 
retired from the management, Mr. Sykes is a host 
within himself, in more senses than one. and fuilyv 
sustains the very enviable reputation of this far- 
famed hotel, than which none in the world is more 
widely known. 





For Photographs go to Hecker’s in 14th street, 
between Broadway and University place, See adver- 
tisement in next number. 





A BEAUTIFUL 
wy Vom novinrtyr 
SET OF TEETH, 
With plumpers to set out the cheeks and restore the 
face to its natural appearance. Movable plumpers 
a‘ljusted to old sets, weighted Lower Sets, fillings of 
Gold, Amalgam, Bone, etc. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
With Nitrous Oxide Gas. 
No extra charge when others are inserted. 
SPLENDID SETS, $10 to $20. 
L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 


Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets, east side. 





WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 
THE 
LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

E 


(ORGANIZED UNDER STAT 


CHARTER,) 
“ Continental Life”? Building, 
292 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


iiuiracasie cemissae cea; eerie $500,000 
HORE Bey Sane ... .1,06 0,000 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM M. TWEED, SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, 

A. F. WILMARTH, EDGAR F. BROWN, 

EDGAR W. CROWELL, ARCHIBALD M. BLISS, 
DORR RUSSELL. 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
| TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

te FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered 
to our CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 





KENDRICK & COMPANY, 


IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, AND 
ALL CLASSES OF RAILROAD 
BONDS AND STOCKS. 





Northern and Northwestern States largely dealt in. 
Orders promptly executed and information given, 
personally, by letter or by the wires. No. 9 New 
street. P.O. Box No, 2,910, New York. 


Branch office at 

No. 365 Broadway, cor. Franklin Street, 

connected by telegraph with their principal office, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, 

and solicit orders for Foreign Exchange, Gold, Gov- 


ernment Securities and Stocks, which will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 


CHAS. UNGER & CO, 


January 3, 1871. 
B. C. KURTZ & CO., 
OrFice, 8 WALL STREET, 
New York, 


Dealers in only the Best Qualities ot 


COAL. 


Always deliver 2,000 lbs, to the Ton. 
Metropolitan Coal Yard, 
13° and 140 MONROE STREET. 


Constantly in Yard—Franklin, Lehigh, English 
Cannel, etc. 
ca ropa THE ' 
Central Railroad Co.., 

OF IOWA, 


Have built and equipped 180 miles of the new road 
through the richest portion of lowa, thus opening the 
first through route across the State trom North to 
South. Parties desiring to invest in 

pIRST MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 
upon a finished railroad, issued at the rate of only 
$16,000 to the mile, and offered at 90 and accrued in- 
terest in currency, are invited to send to this office 
and obtain pamphlet, with full particulars, 

Parties exchanging Governments for these Bonds 
will receive about one-third more interest upon the 
investment, 

W. B. SHATTUCK, Treasurer, 
32 Pine Street, New York. 





BROKERS 


HE UNDERSIGNED BEG TO IN- | 


form their friends that they have opened a | 





MIDLAND BONDS 


IN DENOMINATIONS OF 





There favorite SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS are 


Railroad of New York, and their issue is etrictly lim 
ited to $20,000 per mile of finished road, costing about 
$40,000 per mile. Entire length of road, 345 miles, of 
which 220 have been completed, and much progress 
made in grading the remainder. 


RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY. 


Full paid stock subscriptions, about........ $6,500 ,000 
Subecriptions to convertible bonds.... ..... 600,000 
Mortgage bonds, $20,000 per mile, on 345 
Nhs k = dere nts hapcsssevens devueesveeenta 6,900,000 
NR, cn onde cBGhGedey ceeesene ubue sens $14,000,000 


Equal to $40,000 per mile. 

The road is built in the most thorough manner, and 
at the lowest attainable cost for cash. 

The liberal subscriptions to the Convertible Bonds 
of the Company, added to its other resources, give the 
moet encouraging aseurance of the early completion of 
the road. The portion already finished, as will be 
seen by the following letter from the President of the 
Company, is doing a profitable local business: 

New York, Dec. 2, 1870, 
Messrs. GrorcE Orprke & Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN—Your favor of the lst inst., asking for 
a statement of last month's earnings of the New York 
and Oswego Midland Railroad, is athand. I have not 
yet received a report of the earnings for November. 

The earnings for the month of October, from all 
sources, were $43,709 17, equal to $524 510 04 per an- 


num on the 147 miles of road, viz.: Main line from 


| Sidney to Oswego, 125 miles; New Berlin Branch, 22 


TOWN, CITY AND COUNTY BONDS of the | 


miles, 


The road commenced to transport coal from Sidney 
under a contract with the Delawareand Hudson vanal 
Compuny in the Jatter part of November. The best 
informed on the subject estimate the quantity to be 
transported the first year at not less than 250,000 tons, 
while some estimate the quantity at 300.000 tons. 
This will yield an income of from $375.000 to $450,000 


/ rom coal alone on that part of the road. 


Taking the lowest of these estimates, it gives for 


the 147 miles a totalannual earning of $899,510 04. 


| The total operating expenses wil! not exceed fifty per 


| cent., which leaves the net annual earnings $449,755 02, 


| which is $214,555 02 in excess of intercst of the bonds 





issued thereon. 


I should add that the earnings from passengers and 
freight are steadily increasing, and that, too, without 
any through business to New York. Y_ rs truly, 

D.C. LITTLEJOHN, President 
N. Y. and O. Midland Railroad Co, 


The very favorable exhibit presented in the forego- 
ing letter shows that this road, when finished, with its 
unequaled advantages for both local and throngh busi- 
ness, must prove to be one of the most profitable rail 
road enterprises in the United States, and that its 
First Mortgage Bonds constitute one of the safest and 
most inviting railroad securities ever offered to in- 
vestors, 

For sale, or exchanged for Government and other 
current securities, by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & Co., 


25 Nassau Street. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


ANKERS, 


No, 59 Wall Street, New Vork, 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIY ED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent, interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly exeeuted for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
aad Canadas. 














First Morigage Bonds 


$100, $500 and $1,000. | 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPIT AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Principal avd Interest Payable in Gold. 


secured by a First Mortgage on the great Midland | 


105 MILES COMPLETED and in operation, the 
earnings On which are in excess Of interest on the 
total iesue. Grading finished, and ONLY 6 MILES 
OF TRACK ARE TO BE LAID TO COMPLETE 
THE ROAD. 

Mortgage at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 

Price 97*4 and accrued interest. 

We unhesitatingly recommend them, and will fur 


nish maps and pamphlets upon application. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO.,, 
54 PINE STREET. 


TANNER & CO.,, 
11 WALL STREET 


Bimbethtomn & Paducah Raid 


OF KENTUCKY. 
First Mortgage 8 per cent. Bonds. 


This road, connecting the important points of Lonis- 
ville and Paducsh, is 185 miles long and passes 
through a rich agricultural and mineral section of the 
State of Kentucky, the traffic of which, it is believed 
will be abundentiy remunerative. 

Fifty-nine miles of the road are already completed 
and in successful operation, and work on other sec 
tions is rapidly progressing. 

The stock subscriptions (of which the city of Louis- 
ville subscribed $1,000,000) amount to $3,095,000. 

To lay the rails and completely equip the entire 
road 


THREE MILLION DOLLARS 


of First Mortgage convertible bonds have been au- 
thorized, bearing © per cent. interest payable semi- 
annually at the Bank of America, in the city of New 
York, on the first of March and first of September 
They are now offered by the undersigned at 87% and 
accrued interest. 
NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO, 
41 Broad Street. 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
40 Wall Street, 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 
28 Broad Street. 





HARVEY FISK. A. 8S. HATCH. 


OFFICE OF 
FISK & HATCH. 
BANKERS, 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 NASSaU sTREET, N. Y., 


Opposite fe Ss Sub-Treasury. 


We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances, 

We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 

We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 


We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 


of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 


the Central Pacific Railroad Company; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention, 


FISK & HATCH. 
MAXWELL & CO.. 
Bankers and Brokers. 


No. 11 BROAD 8TREET, 


New York. 
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Woodhull & Glatlin’s Weekly. 


Frs. 25, 1871. 
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TOU SE 


BANKING 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 


No. 32 Wall Street. 


? 


Interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 


or Gold. 


Persons depositing with us can check at sight in 
the same manner as with National Banks, 
Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
} 


or at fixed date. bearing interest at current rate, an 


available in all parts of the United States, 


Advances made to our dealers at all times, on ap- 


prove d collaterals, at market rates of interest. 


We buy. selland exchanve all issues of Government 
Bonds at current market prices ; also Coin and 
Coupons, and execute orders for the pure liase and 
sule of gold, and all first class securities, On com- 
mission. 

Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with us 
upon the same conditions as Currency Accounts. 

Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loan 
negotiated. 

Collections made everywhere in the United States, 


Canadaand Kurope. 


Dividends and Coupons collected. 


©. J. OF BORK, ADDISON CAMMACK. 


OSBORN & CAMMACK 


BANKERS 


No. 34 BROAD STREET. 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOULD AND FEDERAL 


SECURITIES, bought and sold on Commission. 


BANISING HOUSE 


KROUNTZE BROTILTERS, 


NEW YORK, 


sai 1 NT le 
52 WALL STREET. 
Four per eent. interest allowed on all deposita. 
Collections made everywhere. 
Orders for Gold, Government and other securities 
executed. 


a 


SAM'L BARTON. HENRY ALLEN 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
No. 40 BROAD STREET. 


Socks, Bonds and Gold boug 
mission. 


RATLROAD 
FOR SALE BY 
Ss. W. HOPKINS & CO.,, 
71 BROADWAY. 


and sold on com- 


——————$_—$ — — — 


“IRON, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


CARL HECKER & CO, 


46 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 


Union Square New Yor. 


CARL HECKER. 


O'TARA., 
Hair Dresser 


AND 
CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTE 
(Late with J. Hanney, of Baltimore.) 


No. 1302 F 


MISS SIBIK 
Ladies 


STREET, 2d door from Thirteenth, 
Wasiuinetor, D.C 


Braids, Curls and Fashionable Mair Werk for Ladies | j 


ccneuuniy om hand 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH INSTITUTE. 


—_———— 


YEAR 1870-71. 





BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 








FOR 
TN ' VN 
YOUNG LADIES. 
No. 15 East 24th Street, near Madison Park, | 
NEW YORK. 





MADAME MALLARD AND MADAME 
CARRIER. 


PRINCIPALS— 





Madame Carrier, with whom she has associated her- 
self after a co-operation of six years, is a niece of the 
late Sir David Brewster, From her early training and 
a thorough education, received in Scotland, together 
with several years’ experience in tuition, she is in 
every respect qualified to take charge of the English 
Department of the Institute. 

The Principals hope, by devotion to the mental, 
moral and physical training of their pupils, to secure 
their improvement and the encouraging approbation 
of parents and guardians. 

For particulars, send for Circular. 
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XATEW JERSEY RATILROAD—FROM 
L FOOT OF CORTLANDT ST.—For West Phila- 
delphia, at 8:30 and 9:30 A. M,, 12:30, 5*, 7*, 9:20* P. 
M., 12 night. For Philadelphia via Camden, 7 A. M., 
l!and4 P.M. For Baltimore and Washington and 
the West, via Bultimore, 8:30 A. M., 12:30 and 9:20* 
P.M. Forthe south and southwest, 8:30 A. M., 9:20* 
P.M. Silver Palace cars are attached to the 9:20 P. 
M. tralp daily, and run through to Lynchburg without 
change. For the West, via Peansylvania Railroad— 
O30) 9 M.. and" 7*%P. M. ‘Silver alace care are at- 
tached tothe 4:3.A M..and run through from New 
York to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago without chanve. Silver Palace care are attached 
to the 7* P. M., we ry run through to Pittsburgh, 
Cinci nnati. Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago without 
change, ‘Tickets tor sale a foot of Cortlandt St., and 
Dodd's Express, 944 Broadway. (*Duily.) 
. W. JACKSON, Gen. Supt. 

November 1. 1870, 

1 Hk Lb. LL a IM¢ RE & OHIO R. R. 
Iean Air-Line Route from Baltimore and Washington | 
te Cincinnati, and is the only line running Pullman's | 
Palice Day and Sleeping Cars through from Warhitg- 
ton and Baltimore to Vincinnati without change, 

Louisville in 29% hours, 

Passenyers by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have 
hoice of r route s, either via Columbus or Parkersburg. 

rrom Cincinnati, take the Louisville and Cincinnati 
Short Line CK tilroad. 

Avoid all dangerous ferry transfers by crossing the 
great Ohio Ki ver Suspen-ion Bridge. and reach Louis- 
ville hours in advance of all other lines. Save many 
rhe ney mn volng to Nu ashville, Me mphis, « Chattanooga, 
Atianuta, Savannah, Mobil e and New Orleans 

The only line ranning four daily trains from Cin- 
cinnati to Louis ville 

silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at night, and eplen- 
did Smoking Cars, with revolving arm chairs, on day 
trains } 

Remember! lower fare by no other route, 

‘lo secure the adventeges offered by this great | 
through route of Quick Time, Short Distance and Low 
Kare, ask for tickets, and be eure they read, via Louis- 
ville and Cineinuati Short Line R. R. 

Get your tickets—No, 87 Washington street, Boston ; 
No, 229 Broadway. office New Jersey K. R., fe ot of 
Coruandt street, New York; Continental Hotel, §28 
Cherstnutstreet, 44 South F i(th etree t,and at the depot 

corner Kroad and Prime streeta, Philadelphia: S. E. 
corner Baltimore and Calvert streets, or at Camden 

tution, Baltimore; 465 Pennsylvania avenue. Wash- 
ington, ‘D. C.; and at all the principal railroad Oftices 
in the East, 
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SAM. GILL, | 

General Sunt., Louisville, Ky. 

HENRY STEFFE, 

® Gen. Ticket Avent, Louisville, Ky. | 
SIDNEY B. JONES | 


Gen. Pass, Agent, Louisvil e, Ky. 





YENTR AL RAILROAD OF NEW JER- 

J sey.—Passenger and Freight Depot in New York, 
foot of Live rty street; connects at Hampton Junction 
with the Delaware, Lackawannaand Western Railroad, 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and ite 
counections, forming a direct ‘ine to Pittsburgh and 
the West without change of cars, 

ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 

Sixty miles and three hours saved by thie line to Chi 
cago, Cincinuati, St. Louis, ete., with but one change 
of cars, 

Silver Palace cars through from New York to Chi- 





Cairo, 
SPRING ARRAN JEMENT. 


lows! 

5:30 a. M.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 a. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, 
noe kk. Towanda, Waverly, etc. 

‘30 a. M.—For Easton, 

12 u.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 
Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 

2 rp. mM.—For Easton, Allentown, etc. 

3:50 P.M. 
and Beiv ide re. 

4:50 p. M.—F or Somerville and Flemington. 

5:15 pep. M.—For Somerville. 

6 vp. mM.—For Easton. 

7 r. M.—For Somerville. 

7:45 pep. M.—For Easton, 

9 p, M.—For Plainfield. 

12 vp. M.—For Plainfield on Sundays only. 

Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:20, 
9:00, 0:20, 10:30, 11:40 a, m., 12:00 m., 1:00, 2:00, 2: 15. 3: 1h, 
3:20, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, "6:20, 7:00, 7:45, 9:00, 


Chunk, 





10:45, 12:00 P, M 
FOR THE WEST. 


9a. M.—Wereerernn Express, daily comcens Senne t 
- For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the vee 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, an 
but one change to St, Louis, Connects at Harrisburg 
for Erie and the O}! Regions. Connects at Somerville 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Strords- 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, ete. Connects at Phillipe- 
bure for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, etc. 

5:00 Pp. M.—CINCINNATI Kxprees, daily, for Easton, 
fjethichem, Allentown, Keadimg, Harrisburg, Pitte- 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sleeping cars to Pittse- 
burgh and Chicago, .Connects at Junction with D., L. 
and W. R. R. for Scranton. 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts 





+ burg rh every evening. 


Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of | 


A 


| etreet, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor House; Nos, 254, 271, 526 
_ Broadway. at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 


cipal hotels, 
R E. RICKER, Superiatendent, 
M, P. Banwowm, Gon, Pass, Agent. 


Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fo!- 


; 
{ 
' 
Tukhan- | 
| 





For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, 





AGENTS WANTED 
EVERY WHERE. 





LARGE PROFITS 


To sell a little arricle, endorsed by every lady using 
it. It keeps the needle from perforating the finger 
and thumb while sewing withit. It will sew one- 
third faster. 

Sample and circular mailed free, on receipt of 85 


ceuts; or call and examine at 
777 BROADWAY, 


NATIONAL FINGER-GUARD COMPANY, 


oe ---— —- 





SYPHER & CQO, 
(Succeasors to D. Marjey,) 


No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Dealers in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


Furniture, Bronzes, 


CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU, 


Established 1, 


yams McCREERY & CO., 


Proadway and Eleventh street, 





On Monday, February 13, 
will offer a splendid stock of 
Housekeeping Linen Goode, 
selected with great care for our retail trade, at ex- 
tremely low prices. 
Richardeoa’s Irish Linens, 
In every make and number, at gold prices. 
Linen Sheetings. 
10-4 Barnsicy sheetings at 85c. 
11-4 Barnsley Sheetings at 90c. 
Several cases of very fine Sheetings, 
2% and 8 yards wide. 
Damasks. 
6&4 Bleached Barnsley Damask, $1, from $1 80. 


9-4 aud 10-4 Damask, new designs. in very fine Goods, 


Also, a few pieces ot 
Kichardson'e 8-4 Striped Damaska. 
A large lot of 
Damask Table Clotha, 
from two yards to six yards each, wita 
Na )Kin en suite, 
under gold cost. 
Crash and Towelings. 
Crash, from 9 cents per yard upward. 
A large stock of Towels of every description, 
from $1 50 per dozen. 
slankets, Flannels, etc. 
Our etock of Blankets, Flannels, Mareeilles Quilts, 
Counterpanes, etc., etc., 
we are selling out at great bargains. 
Domestics.’ 
An immense stock of Domestic Goods, 
Shirtings and Sheetings, 
in every well kuown brand, 
at manufacturers’ prices. 


<— oe. a a ee 


Bt AMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh street, 
Will open, on Monday, Febraary 13, 
A fresh assortment of 
NEW FRENCH CHINTZES AND PERCALES. 
English Calicos in a new shade of purple, 
u epecialty with us. 
Tycoon Reps, Ging! 1) ‘nines, ete. 
Also, a large stock of Amv! Liane 
in all ihe must ‘iain makes, 


at very low prices. 


ee 
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: THE BEST I tHE CHEAPEST.” ; 
~ STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES 


Being constructed with regard to scientific accuracy, 
are ueed in all tests of ekill by the best players in the 





country, and in all firet-clase clubs and hotels, Illus- 


| trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty | sent by mail, 


mh ee 


738 BROADWAY, New Xerk City. 
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CALISTOGA = COGNAC. 








This pure Brandy has now an established repnta- 
tation, and is very desirable to all who use a stimu- 
lant medicinally or otherwise. 


Analyses made by the distinguished Chemists, J. 
G. Pohle, M. D., and Profeasor 8. Dana Hayes, State 
Aesayer, Massachusetts, prove that it is a purely 


grape product, containing no other qualities. 


For Sale in quantities to suit the demand. 
California Wines and 


Fine Domestic Cigars, 


S. BRANNAN & CO., 


66 BROAD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











IMPORTER, WANUFACTURER AND 


DEALER IN 


HATS & FURS, 


19 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK, 
THE 
United States Tea Company 


26, 28, & 30 VESEY STREET, 
Astor House Block, 





Supply families with absolutely PURE 
TEAS AND COFFEES, at 
MARKET PRICES. 


LOWEST 


Parcels of five pounds and upward, de- 


livered FREE to any part of the city. 


Country orders, accompanied by check on 


New York, promptly attended to. 


 —————— 

















BOOTS & SHOES. 


PORTER & BLISS, 


LADIES’, 





GENTS’ AND MISSES’ 


No. 1,255 Broadway, 


(Opposite Grand Hotel and Cliflord House.) 


RBROYS’ AND YOUTH®s: 


BOOTS AND SHOES 





4 SPECAAL TY, 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


Corner of Thirty-first street, New York, 


TRE EM A ct, 


12 cE NRE 
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DANIE L SAN 1F ORD, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 


WINES & LIQUORS, 
are lodged in the office of the Board of Assessors for 


No. 47 MURRAY STREET, | enmachemiils % 
New York. 1. For laying Stafford pavement in Seventh avenue, aa 
SENECA eS from Fourteenth to Fifty-ninth street. } 
. om . i. . _— Pkoa NOSTIC AST RONOMY: 2. Forlaying Stafford pavement ino bifteenth street, 
Rs ILD, CERTAIN, SAE 5. EI FICIENT ASTRO-PHRENOLOGY hes Saran tu Hiahkih avenue ar 


z It ia far the best Cathartic remedy yet discov- | 4§ ee by Dr. L. D. and Mrs. 8. D, BOUGHTON, | ; ts Org ; —_ a Re 
ered, and at once relieves and invigorates all the vital 491 Broome street, New York City. 3. Forlaying Stafford pavement in Pilly-seventh | v 
g | functions, without causing injury to any of them. To know by s1ena, to judge the turns of fate, Street, from Lexiugton to Sixth avenue, 
The most complete success has long atte nded its use | Is greater than to fill the seats ot State; 
in many localities, and it is now offered to the general The ruling stars above, by secret laws, 














(rorPora RATION NOTICE. — PUBLIC e. } 
notice ie hereby giver to the ownel: or owners , & 
occupant or occupante of all Tlouses and Lots, im- : 


American Patent Sponge Co. 


R. E. Ropsrs, Esq. W. R. Horton, Esq 
President. Treasurer. 


proved or unimproved Lands, affected thereby, that 


the following Asseeements have been completed, and 





¥ fii persons juterested, viz 





MANUFACTURES OF 
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4. For laying Be'yian pavement in Thirty-ninti 





. " * , ys n Sai ‘ ‘i up 7 mu 
public with the convict ion that it can never fail to Determine Fortune in her second cause. street, from Seventh to Eighth avenue, 
Tih ee ee accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces These are a book wherein we all may read, §. For laying Belgian Si tdstrese ad in South street n 
little or no pain; leaves th ie organs free from irrita And all should know who would in life ancceed, from C: Te etreet f 
y ° : rom Cutharine to Mout Ine ry Sire i 
tion. and never overtaxes or excites the nervous sys- | What correspendent signs in man display ; ai py eee ae 
ELASTIC SPONGES tem, In all (diseases of the ekin, blood. etomac h, His future actions—point his devious way i— 6. For ] Vilige ioe hrlan peavemnent Ti bt wenty-eipeata 
howels, liver. kidneys—of children, and in many diffi- Thus, in the heavens, his future fate to learn, etreet, from brondway io Eighth ave 


culties peculiar to women—it brings prompt relief | The present, past and future to discern, 
and certain cure. The best physicians recommend | Correct his steps, improve the hours of life, 


Mattresses, Pillows. and prescribe it; and no person who once uses this | And, shunning error, live devoid of strife. 


etreet, from Fourth to Filth avenue. 


i 
‘ } n j “* a0 ; ; / 

1. For laying Hamar wood pavement in Forty sixth 
4 

a 


will voluntarily return to the use of any other ca- Any five questions in letter, enclosing two dollars, 8. For laying crosewalk at easterly intersection of - 

thartic, . , promptly attended to. Terms of consultation from | Varick and King streets. 
AND Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. $1 to $5, according toimportance, Nativities written egy 'a~y oi eee ; 

BR. SS fer orate Postage 6 cents. | from $5 upward, Phrenological examinations, verbal 9. For laying crosswalk at northerly intersection of 

5 boxes, 1 00 .pebhdessedebeeehéea 6h - 18 ai #1; with chart, 3. Varick and King streets. 


+s ag ‘s. 


> ° 12 9 25 $$$ $$ —____ > avins ernsewalt etorly % reartt as 
Church, Chair, Car and Carriage It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. mm deeds: ve SEOOPHEIE GS Wenterly INDOrEEeTOm OF + 
Tl ae & CO., Proprietors, Mrs. z B. Paige’ 8 Varick and King streets. “i 
Cushions 20 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, Maas, NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO FORTE ll. For lying crosswalk at southerly intersection { 
Recently published by Oliver Diteon & Co., is the | Of Varick and King strecte. 

















best book of the kind in market, it being s 12. For laying crosswalk corner Vandam and Varick , 
RD oH streets. 
key to all similar publications. 18. For layi 1 at saath Grit , , Nas 
“a Mre. Paice will cive les: a tc : . 3. or f@ying ClOfFBWAIK AL easiery intersection o ag 
ELASTIC SPONGE <5 —— nape eeeeee® hApcoma. Gnd St Senen | One Hundred and Tenth street and First avenue 
ers ina remarkably short space of time. | 14. For lavi 1 "9 ' bis | 
. seine . . " ere ae a >, 1? ent } . FOr iayiliy Crorewaik at westeriy intersection 0 an | 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR CURLED HAIR, RKCOMMBNDED BY PRYSICIANS, eee eae eee Ctivns Dito @ Con wey | One Hundred and Tenth street and First avenue. se 
“ 4 Chauncey Street, or at Oliver Ditson & Co.'s, 277 | , 
, 5. laying crosswalk : ‘sterly intersection of 
For all U holste Pu ose BEST SALVE IN U SE. Washington Street, Boston, Mass., or Thos. C, Lom- | » bain sd AyIDE oat Mx at weater!; : sc pchinvateete 
} re ‘ 4 iw ‘nf oe -ires ‘ t , 
p ry rposes, Sold by all vruggisis at zo weit, bard, at office of Woodhull, Claflin & Co., 44 Broad | . ‘- ater : vanessa ae en a ¢ 
P : JOHN F. HENRY : . For laying cro®sewaik at eastery iitersection oO 
CHEAPER than Feathers or Hair, and . cat ae ton ) Sore. 


Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, — —_ «| One Hundred and Eleventh street and First avenue. 


FAR SUPERIOR. nana ore — YORK. Mm rs, J. e. Holden’ S 1%. For laying crosawalk at easterly inte rseciion of 


One Hundred and Tweifth street and Filet avenue. 
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It is the I[ealthiest, Lightest, Softest, most : S FUE LEPINE CHOMP WeeR RE RELETY SEEEOCTOR OF 4 
, Dm rar , — One Hundred and Tweifth street and First avenue, .? 
Elastic, most Durable and BES r Material © oes ’ 19. For laying Crogsw alk at we sterly uate reection of se 
known for =) me Cw 639 SINTRI AVENUE, One Hundred and Thirteenth strectand Firstavenue, ef 
n Near Thirty-seven th street, Nee York. 9). For laying seghesonh alk at easterly inters ction of f 1 
MATTRESSES PILLOWS CSHIONS a. wn fale) LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, | One Hundred and Thirteenth stre et and First avenue, : 
Ny ' \ Ny ‘ ' C. "f OG oleun Gloves, Hosiery, Embroideries, Feathers, Flowers 21. For laying crosewalk opposite No. 1,160 Broad. x 
o es © “~~ ww Bonnets, Ribbons, Jet Seta, ete. way. af 
iia - rr : . ; iit  aieielata aanecame se insinde 
prea me © DRESSMAKING AND WALKING SUITS. k, “i limits beeen ed - our ph Res om nts in — ¢ i 
| | = = si a senses het ieaes _t—itsts—‘sé‘Y:CMM LI) thee several houses and lots of ground, vacant lots, “44 
! | _ wt —_— GUNERIUS GABRIE pieces and parcels of land situated on 4 nf 
E LAST | C S PO N G E ak = - LSON, 1. Both sides of Seventh avenue, from Fourteenth ry 
“s Pe ~ e to Fifty-ninth street, to the extent of half the block ‘ 
ere . _— Pe ~ Lames) S cD + ] Fo 
Makes the most LUXURIOUS and DUR- ~ aay [x] * | ie £91 BROADWAY | on the intersecting streets, a 
; o| = — | cS a ad ¢. Both sides of Fifteenth street, from Seve rm 
ABLE BEDS, MATTRESSES PILLOWS ‘= - ae ad | 6 Otn sides o liteenth street, trom S¢ venth to u 
“? io ™ = | CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET, Eighth avenues, to the extent of half the block on the hed 
and CUSHIONS of any material known. So - om ££ | es NEW YORK. | intersecting streets. he: 
( ) — CS | 3. Both sides of Fifty-seventh street, from Lexing- Pa. 
E LAST | C S PO N G E o, aa foe | OD C2 Choice Flowers anoays on Hand. rsa | ton to Sixth avenue, to the extentof half the biock 
oa = 2 qo) T H E | on the intersecting streets. . 
_ “4 pad lanl i =. L AW 9 Fd nM A R R iA G | 4. Both sides of ‘Thirty-ninth etreet, from Seventh ‘a 
Does not PACK and become MATTED like — i E, | to Eighth avenue, to the extent of half the block on A 
0 ~ AN whee =) 
° cw oie te TONY tT le intersecting streets 
‘urle EXHAUS ) .GUMEN a 
Curled Hair. F i = im ome AG ey haf a3, ay he N 5. Both sides of South street, from Catharine to ee 
D Co hatte gos e MARMIAGE LEGISLATION, Montgomery street, to the extent of half the block on « hg 
E LAS T [ C S PO N G E © han By Cc. S. JAMES, jue intersecting streets. 7 
aD Author of * Ad inual of Transcendental Philosophy.” 6. Both sides of Twenty-eighth street, from Broad May} 
7 ‘or Sale by the Author, post paid, for 25c. way to Eighth avenue, to the extent of half the} ‘) 
<— Address / he j _ : _ - le block pe 
. , Q ) a2 on the intersecting streets. ak 
is REPELLANT TO, and PROOF against, Louisiana, Mo. ss a Whaians 


7. Both sides of Forty-sixth street, from Fourth to a 


| 


BUGS and INSECTS. —_ --——___ —--— —_—_—__-- Fifth avenue, tothe extent of half the block on the 


THE ; E. D. SPEAR, M, D., inte, secting | streets. | Olt 


&. The easterly side of Var ick street, commencing ae 


ELASTIC SPONGE STOCK EXCHANGE Office, 713 Washington St., "| 06 Ming street, aud running essterly and southerly ma. 


e% 
BOSTON, MASS, 9. The northerly side of King street, commencing as 
BI IARD R at Varick street. and running horthe rly aud westerly i 1. 
Is the VERY BEST ARTICLE ever dis- LL ' yy beget ey ay 








The medical record of Dr. E.D. SPEAR. aga gsne- 10. The westerly side of Varick treet. commencing ’. 
. ~ — ciliata 2 ; . ; ne | at King street, and runnivg northerly and southerly sy 
covered tor STEAMBOAT and RAIL CAR Seven first-class Phelan Tables. cessful physician in the treatment of chronic diseases, | half the block therefrom. ed eee 4 
UPHOLSTERY is without a parallel. Many are suffered to die who 11. The southerly side of King street, commencing ‘a 
— > , 69 & Tj BROADWAY, might be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to bh Spring Seine and running easterly aud westerly oy q 
J ; t the substantial, intellize SE eg nce lf the block therefrom. : +e 
(Nearly opposite W all St.) prin ae he Harp ele cultivated nid eter cf 12. foth 8] de é of \ aunpdam street, from Varick ta i J 
0 y, andasks that his claims as a physician of | Macdougal street, und the easte:ty side of Vari OME 4 
> iw. . : | 2 S ‘ ‘ rats mile rr ; 
BLASTIC SPONG K) Open from 7 A. M.to 7 P. M., exclusively for the | extraordinary powers may be investigated. If you | Steet. from Spring to Chariton street Th : 
Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. Tare beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you. 13. Both sides of “ne Hundr Gd and Tenth street, =n 
; IN ; AJ ba . If you have ONE CHANCE he will save you, Come to commencing at First avenue, and runuluy easteriv efi 
Is absolutely UNRIVALED for SOFA The Finest Qualities of Imported Wines, | bis office and consult him. If you cannot visit, eon- ball the a re “¥ ~“y ssocry way ied Aynint ; * | 
: ae r = sult him by letter, with stamp. avenue, from One undred and Ninth to One liun- vata. 
SEATS and BACKS, and for ALL UP- | Brandies and Cigars. ’ rit dred and Eleventh street. 4 ; 
HOLSTERING PURPOSES Dr. Spear can be c Ited at hie office. 718 Wash. 14. Both sides of One Hundred and Tenth street, Piya 
ILS N J SES . i? an Onsuited 4t his office, as commencing at Firs! avenue, and running westerly Se 
Y a — Wholesale Store—71 BROAD WAY, Ington stre et, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of | half the block therefrom and the westerly side Of First { ; 
JOHN GAU L ag xe, upon ALL diseases, Those who have failed to | avenue, from One Hundred and Ninth to Que Hun oe 
EL ASTIC SPONG K T. ve cured by er physiciens are respectiuily invited | dred and Eleventh street. a 
senenties ne + 4 alice we to cali on Dr, Spear 15. Both sides of Que Hundred and Eleventh street, ee 
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Sa ao. ee ee a eee Pa commencing at First avenue. and running weeter! Vv ra 

Is the HEALTHIEST, SWEETEST, PIANOS! PIANOS! now ks. Rivas teeny (CT fon, andthe westerly side of ue 
PUREST. MOST ELASTIC. MOST DUR. | CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS, . A LOTTERY. | iinared snd Pweltth street . af 
’ : ’ : ‘ . ‘ aie 6. Both vides of One Hundred and Eleventh street, R 

A BLE, and BEST MATERIAL IN USE AT MERRELL “ commenciny at First avenue, and runing enste riyv ict 


[Late Cummings}, half the block therefrom. and the easterly side of First 





_ ft 
‘ sat TTS ' * . CS 22 7 T \ ave ‘from One liundred and ‘Teuth to One Hun- Fe 
'@) EDS ‘LS t . . ° | \ | avenue, i dred u n ub Ah ee 
; rb , C Us HIONS, Ke Piano Warerooms, No. 8 Union Square, | ¢ S305 ( ) ( )( ( ) bm! ( I ( ) d ) dred und Twelfth street. sit 
; ; : : ‘ 17. Both sides of One Hundred and Twelfth street, ‘ 
t eon A large stock, including Pianos of the best Makers, ee es . F ohana A oa Gy Ae Ey “ on ogres 
3 for sule cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid for DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. reg egy alta yn mint i yt F 8 a ~~ at 
; oL RAT “7m vrT rent applied to purchase, Re ‘pairing r done well and avenue, from Que Hundr d and Eleventh ‘to One Mun- i 
: SiN D i OR CIRC ULA RS ANIL oe y. Call and examine before deciding else- ne a dred and Thirts anti atten “ale mes , ae 
where ae ea 
: > * ' as ; , : J&. Both sides of One Hundred and Twelfth street, ‘i q 
PRICE LISTS M. M. MERRELL, late Cummings, Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders | ecmmencing at Firet avenue al 2 ranuinn weneris a 
4 \ hd JK bs 10 Ss U nion Square. ak By* ths if tl . bh! ‘ k tl . “ae na | West Fi VY « rr N, , AL 
j _ | solicited and promptly filled, ay See Bate weorerrom. ae wey wae © ‘soe 
First avenue, from (ine Hundred and Eleventh street it i 
= on The highest rates paid for Donbloons and all kinds | to One Handred and Thirtecnth street, ‘ss 
Abraham Bininger i eccyesaaly ~r 1o Beth ritenof One Hundred and Thirteenth street. te 
‘poms’ r ‘ 0 VOld AMG Sliver anc rOVE > Hec i ‘sé. ‘Or? encius 3 reat ave ler. unnD ne Westeriv ai &| 
SPEC IAL CONTRAC Ts MADE | ( ¢ overnment Securities ast a be Mow : ‘ i ro pes i { fi \ I J Ae 
: , m4) ‘ (>T} titi¢ ee Csi! Pidic® «4 + 
. . . . rT a p; ‘ ; ' ; ia: 
of the late Firm otf TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, First avenue, fron One Hundred and Twelfth to One ae 
‘ WITH Hundred and Fourteenti street . 
ih , aie ‘ jie’ undres fil Thirteent} 
No. h W al 1] Street. Pit, Bo h Giese , UI s li narcad &nGd Th bt nf } 


et od 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, &c, A. BININGER & CO., — ——~ | Paaet, tommoncing at Fires avenue, and running 
Te» LISTER ASTROLOG E R, side of First avenue. from One Hundred and TPwelith 


25 Lowell street. Boston. to One Hun red ind Fourtecnt betrect 
: 21 Roth aides of Broadway, brow bwenty-eeventh 
ene § f ; For terme send for a circular, Hours,from9 A.M. to | to Twenty eichth «treet 
} - 
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P M Al) pers ne v hose interests are afi ted by the ‘ e 
al ae , A ee : = above-vaibed #8scssimente, snd Who are Gpposed to Ne 
: . ’ —__. .. ‘ imeor elther of thr i re requests dite nt “| 
i Vy f. Ford Agent WINES, {2 ICHARDSON & PHINNEY, tert ote te qiltinn to Richard Taead” Chain it 
5 ’ aX SHIP STORES AND CHANDLERY, man of the Bourd of Asecssore, at their office, SN 19 i 
if IOQUORS eC ; At Wholesale and Retail, Chatham street. within thirty Gays from the date of 7 
- “4 PA 9 « es No. 56 South Street, New York. ; 7 > | 
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‘ ' THOMAS B. ASTEN, i? 
i No. 39 Broad Street, | MBeowsy wiicenrs: pes and cheaper: MYER MYERS i 
7 OMPOSED of indestructible materials! FRANCIS A. SANDS, re 
OPI OSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, | oe ACT, simple, durable, efficient! board of Asscueots : 
OMPARE it with any other machine! @rrrms Roarnp or As#rssons, | 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK, OLBY BROS. & 60, 608 Brosdway, N. Y. Naw Yous, Jam. 18, 3871, 5 
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[For Woodhull & Claflin's Weekly. ] 
SANDWICHES. 


Said Sam unto Bob, while at dinner one day, 
Just as Bob was proceeding to carve, 
‘Come, tel] we the reason, old fellow, I pray, 
Why the African race cannot starve ¢” 
‘* Can't starve,’ echoed Bob, and he made a grimace 
Ae he looked up at Sum witha stare; 
Why,’ said Sum, ° 


face: 


‘lis 48 plain as the nose on your 


‘Tis because of the sand which is there '’ 


** But how came the sanuwiches there. Mr. Sam ? 


h, ha! tell me that, muflin-head [”’ 


Sam, emiling, replied, ** Tis the country of Ham, 
Where his chilaren were mustered and bred.” 


Ss. F. N. 
PAPERS EOE FEE PEOPLE. 
LANGUAGE—ITS ORIGIN, 


The mother of languaye we consider to be neces” 
fiity—said to be, indeed, the mouilher of inveution. 
Ald 18 LOU language & great invention, the first preat- 
¢#t invention of the race’s yenius? Its origin is vastly 
remote, though we can easily imagine the arear period 
when man savage walked with beasts, joint tenant, as 
Pope has it, of the shade ; when man, indeed, pos- 
ressed no pre-eminence above the beast; ull mutes 
together, their Only means of Communication was by 
mutual sighs and signs, until man, differing from the 
beast In his functions of articulation, gradually aud 
very slowly mutiered and systematized a few signs 
ang anon formed them into words of a single syllable, 
which, from tbe crude origin of a tew incoherent 
grunts and distorted grimaces eddied and merged at 
ieugth into a very crude system of language. But 
like the globe we inhabit, language has required vast 
and lunumerable cycles of varied transformations to 
Euin its present condilion Of Comparative iniprove- 


went, And even when Moses found his inexperi- 





enced way, through the compassionate patronage of 
Pharoah’s daughter, from the rushes of the Nile into 
the learned society of Exyypt’s proud court, lunguage 
and letters had reached a high degree of polisl and 
refinement. Yet civilization and the adornments of 
rcience und the useful arts do Lot gain the zenith of 


wlory, at Which the Jewish leader and legislator foapd 


them at his birth, in afew years. ‘The bieroyg!yphics | 
of Kyypt, crude and unfinished as they are compared 
with the present system of perfectness of our lan, 
guage, formed the system oi word signs which ex- 
hibits the accumulated periection of muny thousands 
of years of the races’ slow progress. 

The miraculous power possessed by Adam of talk- 
ing and calling by their rightful names the thousands 
of animals, not to attempt the enumeration of the 
millions of creeping things presented to him for the 
purpose on the day ot his birth, is truly astounding, 
for miracle it certainly was, if, indeed, it ever occured 
at all; and we think it rightfully takes precedence of | 
anything of the kind that has ever happened to man 
scarce excepting that of his Biblical birth, And sad, 
sad indeed, are we when we note the painiul perplex- | 
ity and tenacious struggling of moderns to master | 
only a few words, and we sigh as we think that the 
days of miracles in language are forever past. | 

| 
| 





REICHNER. 


BOOK NOTICES, 


The American Lloyd's Register of American and 
Foreign Shipping for 1871 has been received by us. 
This work is entirely impartial in the rating of ship- 
ping, being presided over by committees, represent. 
ing ship-owners, underwriters and ship-builders, 
with JucobA. Westervelt, ex-Mayor, as president. It 
is published by Hartshorne & King, whose long 
experience is a guarantee of its reliability. Its 
sphere of usefulness is increasing from yeurto year, 
and itis now accepted as the standard reference for 
the classification and rating of shipping. It has re- 
ceived the approval of the L nited States Government 
for its Rules of [ron Ship building, and the Peruvian 
Government for the Selection of Vessels for Guano 
Carvoes, anumber of American and Foreign Boards 
of Underwriters, and most of the Insurance Com- 
panies in the United States and Canada. It has 
agencies and surveyors inthe principal seaports at 
home and abroad. We commend it asa very useful 
work to ajl parties connected with our commerce. 
We call special attention to its plan to have every 
vessel reported by signal numbers; the small cost and 
great value of conveying intelligence of positions of 
vessels at sea no doubt will commend it toall inter- 
ested in vessels, particulary to those having friends 
on shipboard 


THe Sravep Packer. By T. Adolphus Trollope. Au- 
thor of ** Garstang Grange.” “Gemma, A Tale of 
Love and Jealousy,” ** Beppo, The Conscript,” 
** Marietta, or Life in Tuscany.’ * Leonora Cnasa- 
loni, or The Marriage Secret,’’ **Dream Numbers,”’ 
etc., etc. Price $1 75 in cloth, or $1 50 in paper 
cover, 

Read what R. Shelton Mackenzie, Esq.., literary 
editor of the Philadelphia Daily Press, says ot it: 

“T. Adolphus Trollope, who has lived in or near 
Florence for the last thirty years, has a more intimate 
knowledge of the Italian people. with their manners, 
customs, modes of living, superstitions, religions fee) 
ing, passions and weakness, than any other English 
writer. New and then (ne with ‘Garstang Grange’) 
he produces a thoroughly striking Euglieh story ; bat 
his power as a novelist is most fully manifested in 
his Italian tales, of which *Gemma,’ ‘ Marietta,’ 
‘Dream Numbers,’ ‘ Leonora Cassaloni,’ and * Beppo, 
the Conscript,’ have been republished here by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. They now publish the * Sealed 
Packed,’ the hero of which is a certain Giulio Mala- 
testa, who struggles into a captaincy in the Sardinian 
army,in the Italian war of 1848-18149, and fnally in- 
herits high rank and an ample fortune, This is the 
best coustructed of Mr. Trollope’s Italian novels, and 
Contains seme novel characters. The Countess Zeno- 


bia and her satellite,and her cavalier servanie, the 
Marquis Florimond, are new creations. So, in a | 


higher sense. is Pietro Verani. There is a heroine, 
too, named Stella, who has some individuality—her 
ecvnes with the new Abbess at Montepulciano are 
truthful as wellas dramatic. Indeed, the entire plot 
is very skilfully, yet naturally, dvveloped. 
lished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philade!lpbia, in 
handsome style. Price $1 75 in cloth, or $1 50 in pa- 
per cover, and is for eale by all bookeellers.”’ 
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| acid; 4. gallie acic; 5. oi), 


| believe thein to be correct), his birth took place Feb. 


/ cirenmetonecs, we sre .ed tothe conclusion that the 
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it is pub- | practice in his court. he said that he thought this 





THE UPLAND SUMAC, 
See Rhus Glabrum in the U.S. Dispensatory, p. 710.) 


It is the ignorance of man that makes anything 
in nature’s growths useless. Science is constantly 
proving the truths of this proposition, 

Inali the States and Verrijories of America there is 
an abundant growth of the Rhus Glabrum, or Upland 
and, hitherto, the fruitoef this shrub, which 
has amonnted to millions of tons *nnually, has not 
been utilized, except in a very sinall way by druggists 
and apothecaries, who have Jaid ina small quantity 
of it, for Sore Throat, Feb:ile Diseases and jor cer- 
tain other difficulties requiring astringent and re- 
frigerant qualities. Though in the southern perts of 
Europe, where the Sumac grows abundanily, its qual- 
ities have long been used as an astringent, tonic and 
styptic. it is but within a few years that the Fructus 
Rhus Glabrum has been made an article of commerce, 
ior sanitary purposes, in the form of the *‘ Vinum 
Rhus Glabrum,”’ or **Rhus Wine,” which, as the 
learned Dr, Griscom,in several medical journals, has 
observed, preserves in an agreeable tlavor and form 
all the qualities of the truit from which it is made. 
The Medical Chemists long since gave the following 
analysis of this Sumac fruit: 1. malic acid. in com- 
bination with lime; 2. free malic acid; 3, tanwic 
5. ol, fixed and volatile; 6. 
red coloring matter. With these ingredients: (the 
tannic acid being always predominant) it is Impossi- 
ble that the wine should be otherwise than medicinal 
for diseased mucous surfaces and for 1ervous pios- 
tration or general debility, as well as for dyspepsia 
and diarrhea, 

The inhabitants of the rural districts deserve to 
be informed that the Sumac shurb which has so long 
been the object of horticultural persecution may yel 
hecome asource of revenue to those who have it on 
their lands, as sixty dollars per ton has been paid for 
it in New York city since the **Rhus Wine’ was in- 
vented by Dr. Ely Holland. The permanence of this 
benefit to farmers of course must depend on the im- 
portance of the sanitary qualities contained 1n the 
wine, and these medical scholars may determine from 
the chemical analysis of the fruit already given, and 
others may learn them from the opinions, given after 
two or three years of careful experience, of eminent 
physicians and other persons of well-known in- 
teyrity. 

Dr. E. Guernsey, No. 18 West Twenty-third street, 
declares that in esses “tof nervons debility " he has 
used the * Rhus Wine with marked effect.’ also in 
several “cases of diptheria.”” he “found decided ben 
efit from it. not only *s a varele but as a weneral tonic 
and stimulant.” He also saves that ‘tin seorbutic 
troubles,’ and “in all cases indicating rhus tox,” he 
should have vreat eonficence in its reluedial power,” 

The learned Dr. Johu F. Gray, who seldom giver 
his name to anv new medica) preparation, said, “1 
am much pleased with the Rhus Wine as a beverage 
forinvalids who need vinous stimulation, It has 
proved very useful as a part of the diet in cases of 
exhaustion from habitual losses in bleeding piles. Lt 
does not embarrass the cnrative action of homeeopa- 
thic remedies, nor does it. so fares Ihave been able 
to judge, aggravate feverish conditions.” 

The well Know n Dr. John ti. Griscom., of No. 42 
East Twenty-ninth street. has elaborately written his 
views on the Rhus Wine in several medical journals; 
has spoken of its utility in cases of bronchial and 
larynyeal catarrh, asthma, dyspepsia, diarrhcea and 
hemorrhage. On two diferent occasions he speedily 
relieved a patient of hemorrhage by no other agent 
thun Rhus Wine. 

‘The invention is being inaugurated, and in time the 
immense crop of Sumac crowing in the United stutes 
will be nsed in the manufacture of vinegar and Rbus 
Wine. The depotof this article is 62 Varick strret, 
New York. 


SUMAC ; 


Horoscope of Abraham Lincoin, Presi- 
dent of the United States, 


[Boston Sunday Herald, Oct. 2, 184 } 


Reader, our only motive in penring the fol owing 
remarks upon our worthy President. is to see how 
far astrological rules would be borne out in his case 
with regard to the coming election. 

According to statements made by the Press (and we 


12, 1809; but we are notin porsession of the hour of 
the day or night when the birth took place, though 
very often a tolerable correct judgment may be formed 
from one’s steture, complexion, ete. Under these 


birth must have taken place very early in the morn- 
ing of that dey. From this fact, his personal appear- 
ance would correspond well with having the celestial 
sien Sagitary, rising somewhere during the first five 
degrees. Hence, the good, benevolent planet Jupiter 
becomes the ruler of the horoscope. 

Saturn was justabove the ascendant: Venus formed 
a good aspect with the ascendant. The moon war 
leaving a sextile of Jupiter. and was within orbs of 
being In square—an evil aspect to Mars. The Sun 
was in good aspect with Mars, and Mercury in good 
aspect with the eccentric Herschel. Jupiter is the 
ruler, and the most prominent planet, that is, better 
dignified than any other planet. Hence, the princi- 
pal ruler of the disposition and qualities. Jupiter 
makes him magnanimous, taithful, honorably aspiring 
at high matters. In all actions, a lever of fair deal- 
ings, desinng to benefit all men—affable in converea- 
tion, liberal and hating all sordid actions ; just, wise, 
prndent, grateful and virtuous. 

The place ot the Moon in acardina) point rendera 
the mind eager to manage in public affairs. Fond of 
distinction, ingenious. acute and capable of great 
learning, thou h the Moon's arpect to Mare makes 
him sometimes rash and blunt in remarks. The ae- 
pect of Herschel makes him very odd, original, ec- 
centric and rather romantic—fond of things out of 
the track of custom. Inwardly despises many of the 
outward forms of society, and having intense. acute 
and powerful! feelings, hard to find out. 

Persons born under Jupiter are ever destined to be 
fortunate. We helieve that the finger of God points 
to Abraham Lincoln, as the right man in the right 
place, to put down this wicked rebellien: and, fur- 
ther, we believe that be will be elected at the coming 
election, on the 8th of November next. from the fact 
that Jupiter, his ruling planet, will be transiting over 
his ascendant in his own house, astrologically speak- 
ims’. 

The transit of the evil planet, Mars, in opposition 
with his ascendant, plainly shows that the struggle 
will last until the month of April, 1865, about which 
time the foes to the Union cause will be compelled to 
lay down thefrarms, In December of ‘4, and again 
in Jannary, “65, some deep, bese plot will be got up 
aguinet the person of the President, shown by the 
trensit of Mare: and that planet shows danger by 
pistol shot or by some infernal machine. During 
these months more than ordinary caution and watch- 
fulness are highly necessary. After February that 
evil transit will have passed away, 

We conld increase our remarks in regard io the 
personal danger, but believe that forbe.rance in this 
‘ase would be a virtne. 


~ 


Troma® Lister, 
Boston, Sept, 20, 1864 
Srature Divorce Laws Too Stow.—A woman in 
\ibany, N. Y., a few days since, after being brutally 
beaten by her drunken husband, divorced berself from 


him by scalding him to death. 


A LEaRNeD JcupGs.—When Judge Dean, of Efing- 
ham, LIL, granted a iicense to Mrs. Ada H. Kepley to 


proceeding was proper and in accordance with the 
spirit of the age. Mre. Kepley graduated at the 
Chicago law echoo! last winter. 





Dr. Helmbold in Philadelphia—Serenade | 
at the Continental, 
| 


PruiLADELPutia, Feb. 2.—Dr. H. T. Hembold was 


the recepient of a serenade, last evening, from 


the citizens of Philadelphia, his native city, in honor 
of the opening of his Gem of Pharmacy in the Conti- 
nental Hotel blocks, The Philadelphia Band was en- 


gaged by the druggists, his high-school companions, 
The citizens assembled in thousands. The doctor 
was called to the balcony of the hotel], and addressed 


his numerous friends in very appropriate remarks, 


closing with the following: 
Ilowever humble the man or the place which gave 
him birth, there existed an innate feeling that he 
owed adebt. He should do something, but that high 
compliment, the presence of so many of his com- 
panions, left him a debt which he could not discharge. 
It wae adebt of gratitude, only to be discharged by 
proving himself worthy of tieir presence, and some. 
thing to make life dear and sweet to him by shaping 
his course hereafter to prove himself a man and re- 
flect credit on all, As they had also paid to the 
Madam a high complement of playing the Helmbold 
Galop, dedicated to her by Ellsworth’s Band, he was 
now ready for the ** Anvil Chorus.”’ Good-night. [Im- 
mense applauee. } 








Afterward the participants were invited toa colla- 
tion by Mr, Kingsley, the proprietor. Wine and toasts 
were the order of the night. No business man ever 
had a finer reception. 


Grant’s Neutrality Expounded. 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 
Americans, study. ‘* Daunter’’ means defiant. The 
yacht ‘*‘ Daunter’’ collects the Alabama Claime in 
is72. Tea-drinkers will not collect them before. The 
South and West want the money with interest, and 
the nation’s honor demands a thirty-day draft in the 
hand of ‘a guod Yankee collector’—Benj. F. Butler. | 
if you please. But the debt must be paid—France 
congratulated on the establishment of a Republic— | 
means right. The Cuban flag is lettered as follows: 
‘“*Spain, your orders for munitions and vessels of war 
solicited,’ which means oppression, and is a cirect 
contradiction of congratulation to France, and antago- 
nistic to our republican form of government and 
freedom. Our forefathers, Washington or Jackson, 
never intended that it should be so. The **Daunter"’ 
is the name of a vessel, a model of which floats from 
Henry T. Helmbold’s Chemical Warehouse, No. 594 
Broadway, decked with the flags of all nations, and 
containing the above remark. As these words were | 
handed down by the high ordinance of heaven, and — 
they being emblematic of the American Eagle, should 
any patriot ** Hall’ them down, the noble bird weuld 
flutter. To hand them down to posterity is every 

American's duty. 


‘ 





INDIANANA ALL RIGHT. 


THE STATE SENATE VOTES THIRTY-SEVEN TO THREE IN 
IN FAVOR OF WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


The Leglislature of Indiana convened in joint 
Sessions on the 20th January to receive a petition 
signed by a multitude of persons who desire to ex- 
clude the distinction of sex in rights both natural and 
civil -a distinction kept up until now by all civilized 
governments except that of Wyoming. Lieutenant- 
Governor Cumback presided over this convention with 
dignity, and apparently with great sell-complacency 
and pride. 

At ten minutes to 4 o'clock, the doorkeeper and 
his assistants, having made the needful arrangements, 
and senaters and representatives, and the delegation 
of ladies being seated and standing, the speaker 
opened the business, to wit: The memorial of the 
ladies on the question of female suffrage, and called 
for the action of those having the matter in charge, 
whereupon Miss Amanda Way, of Marion County, 
advanced to the dais of the speaker's table, and read 
the following memorial: 

‘*Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: We come before you as a committee, 
appointed by the Woman's Suffrage Association, to 
memorialize this honorable body in behalf of the 
women of Indiana, to petition you to take steps to 
amend the Constitution of the State, so as to give the 
rivhtof suffrage to women. We, your petitioners, 
believe that the extension of the full rights of citizen- 
ship to all the people of the State, is in accordance 
with the genivs of our republic, and with the prin- 
ciples of honor, equality and justice. We believe 
that as woman has an equal interest with man in all 
public questions, she should therefore have an equal 
voice with him in deciding these questions, that as 
woman's life, property and happiness is equally de- 
peudant upon the maintenance of public order and 
morality, women should therefore have an equal voice 
in the Jaws which aim,to maiutain the order and 
morals of society. We believe that as woman is held 
equally respousible to the law, she should therefore 
have an equal voice in electing those who make the 
laws. We believe ihat, as woman is human, she has 
also all human needs. responsibilities and rights, 
We, your petitioners, believe that in this question o1 
equality before the law for woman lies other grave 
interests of equality before the public mind in other 
departments of life, and that this first step of justice 
for woman must be taken before any important pro- 
gress can be made in awarding woman justice in 
wages, work and «’ucation. We believe that the 
interest of both ion ‘uv women are deeply involved 
in the recogniti: ity of rights in all depart- 
ments of human tivite':,, oud that, in the progress of 
civilization, we have come toa time when we can no 

longer brand women with inferiority of rights and 
nature, without grave injury to all the interests of 
humanity and Christianity. We, your petitioners, 
therefore ask you, our law-givers, to aid in giving 
woman her rightful position with you in the humane 
work and human interests of the world,” 

After reading the petition Miss Way made a strong 
speech in defence of the reform demanded. She then 
introduced Miss E. B. Swank, who held honorable 
law-makers and the spectators in close attention for 
an hourer more. She was eloquent and logical. 

In adjourning the convention Lieat.-Gov. Cumback 
said: 

As for myself, I beg leave to express the opin- 
ion that the demand so ably presented in this meme- 
rial is just, and im regard to the propriety of granting 
the same I have no doubt; and while my relation to 
the Leyislature does not ordivaril. allow me the right 
to vote, yet, if the Senate ot Indiana be equally 
divided on this question, it will then afford me great 
pleasure to cast my vote in favorof the rights of 


LaAprIEs mm THs MIemIGAN AGRICULTURAL Gor- 
LEGE.—President Abbott, of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College of Lansing, in his annual report to the 


| Legislature, refers to the ladies in that institution as 


follows: 


Applications for admission of ladies have been and 
atill are frequent and urgent. The Faculty admitted 


_a few who occupy rooms on the floor of the steward’s 


family, or in private houses. They study chemistry, 
botany, horticulture, floriculture, trigonometry, s8ur- 
veying, entomology, book-keeping and other branches. 


| Their progress in study was rapid, and their improve- 


ment marked. 

Work was furnished them when it could be, they 
prepared seed for the ground, cut potatoes, trans. 
planted tomatoes and flowering plants, pruned shrub- 
bery, gathered small fruit, did some work in the 
green-hougse, and many other kinds of work. 4 

The experiment of having women as students has 
worked so successfully that there would be no hesita- 
tion in admitting them if there were a hall for them. 

Should provision be made for them they should oc- 
cupy the present new hall, as it contains kitchen, din- 
ing-reom, washing and ironing rooms, etc., and should 
do the work of the hall. Another hall, without din- 
ing-room, etc., being merely a building of students’ 
rooms, could be built for the young men. 

Many ladies would find our course of study agree- 
able and useful. They would find a knowledge of 
scientific principles comprising as much additional 
interest and delight to them in the practice of flori- 
culture, the care of gardens, ornamental shrubs and 
orchards, in the operations of the kitchen and in their 
general reading, as it does to men. Women are fre- 
quently left in circumstances where they would high- 
ly prize some knowledge of agriculture. 

The applications of chemistry to woman's work are 
so many that a half year’s course of daily lectures 
would not be too longaone. Among these applica- 
tions are cooking, perserving of fruits, utilization of 
materials usually wasted, cleansing by acids and 
soaps, bleaching, manufacture of soaps of different 
kinds, disinfection, prevention and neutralization of 
poisons. A eourse of lectures on dairying is now 
given every year. 

Women are turning their attention more and more 
to studies such as are taught here. Some would like 
the out-of door labor, some the aid which the com- 
pensation for their labor would afford them in acquir- 


Ing an education, and itie to be regretted that they 


cannot avail themeelves of the same privileges here 
that is offered the young men. 


Wii the women of the State goto work and roll 
up a list of names such as has never before been sent 


'in tothe Congress of the United States? Notasa 


humble petition, but as a right of which we have 
been defranded, do we now claim the use of the bal- 
lor, Im the name of right and justice we demand 
that Congress shall, during its present session, pass 


|adeciaratory act of the enfranchisement of the women 
of the United States. 


Friends of suffrage, copy the 
above from the World, and send us, if possible, be- 
fare the 15th of February, a thousand names from 
thode Island. Send your names te Mrs. Josephine 
S, Grifiug, Secretary of the National Woman's Suf- 


‘frage Commitiee, Washington, D. C.—The New 


World. 


A Smart Miss.—Misa Smart. of Pontiac, Illinois, 


has recovered ten thousand dollars from aman named 
|B oughton for breach of promise. Mr. Broughton, as 
he does not wish to marry. has, no doubt, by this 


time learned to let the girls alone. 





Give THEM ENCOURAGEMENT.—A petition is before 


the Legislature of Massachusetts asking for an Act of 


Incorporation for '‘ The Young Women's Apprentice 
Association of Boston. They should have it by all 
meane, and all large cities should give encouragement 
io similar organizations. 

Seners_e.— Most of the Western journals refuse to 
publish ‘* Left-my-Bed-and-Board”’ notices, whieh 
cowardly husbands often desire to see in print to 





| annoy their wives and cloak their own defections. 


A Goon Coox.—Mrs. Cook, M.D., of Buffalo, last 
year put nine thousand dollars in her purse by her 
medical practice. This year her services are still 
more in demand. 





A Fersie Voice.—One Mrs. 0. H. Adlum—she as 
was, soit is anid, a Miss O’'Fianaghan—has been re- 
lieving herself ot four ideas against woman suffrage. 
We have been unable to discover any one who could 
inform use what the four ideas were, or whether they 
were brilliant or dull: but we will give the lady the 
benefit of the bright side, and permit her to make her 
exit. Adieu, Mrs. O. H. A. 


ee 





FEMALES PreparRtnc For War.—If girls are not 
handy in shouldering a musket and marching off to 
the glorious gory fleld of battle, they can do the next 
best thing—that is, preparing the death dealing mis- 
siles. As evidence of the fact, we see it reported that 
three hundred girls are employed at Newhallville, 
Conn., in making rifle cartridges. 

CovcuLDN T BE BEeat.—A Jersey girl and her lover 
were out horseback-riding recently, when a race was 
proposed, which ended in a victory tor the firmly- 
seated young man. But the girl would not give it up 
80, cal emanded a renewal of the trial, with a 
change of saddies. The change was made, and soon 
they were off again—the lad sidewise and the girl 
otherwise: the heat resulting in a complete triumph 
for the lady. 


ee ee _—— 


Musicau.—The art of vocalization is the most im- 
portant branch of the education of a singer; asa 
perfect enunciation is the main-spring of expression. 
Miss Anna Ballard, teacher of singing in Vassar Col- 
lege, and who sang at the Beethoven festival there. 
has published * fifteen rocalizes, to give execution and 
equalize the voice.’ They will be fonnd admirably 
adapted to the use of pupils, giving rare practice to 
the voice. 





A Practical Wire.—Mrs. C. H. Slocum has as- 
sumed the management of the St. Charles, Minnesota, 
Heraid, in consequence of the absence of her husband, 
who was elected assistant clerk in the Legislature. 

Everybody wanting anything in the line of “ dreas- 
ing for the feet,’ are referred to the advertisement of 
Porter & Bliss, in another column. 

Hitman & Tunorn have just opened a first-class 
dining-saloon at 98 Cedar street, a few steps west of 
Broadway. They supply, by their arrangement of 
private dining-rooms, a need, long felt in that vicinity. 
Gentlemen who have private business to arrange can 
attend toit there while discussing their lunches and 
dinners. [t is also a most desirable acquisition to the 
accommodation of ladies who must dine down town, 
and who have an aversion to public dining-rooms. 
Everything is served up in splendid styleand at about 
one-half the price of many other places. They also 
keepa choice selection of wines, fleuces and cigars. 
General enirance as above. Private entrance next 
door below 98. 


Mapame Ravines, Importer, 779 Broadway, hasa 
rich and elegant assortment of Bonnets and Bound 
Hats, the most exquisite novelties imported; all the 
new colors. 


FE. Howanrp & Co., No. 15 Maiden Lane, New York 
make the best Stem-Winding Watch in the country 





wolnak. 





Ask for it at all the dealers. 


very watch guaranteed 
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